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After Darkness 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTINE PIPER 


Christine Piper was born in Seoul, South Korea to an Australian 
father and a Japanese mother. Her family moved to Australia 
when she was a baby, and Piper grew up in Sydney. She has 
lived in Japan multiple times, teaching English and studying 
Japanese. She studied creative writing in Australia and the U.S., 
including at the Iowa Writers’ Workshop. She completed her 
debut novel, After Darkness, while working on her Doctor of 
Creative Arts degree at the University of Technology, Sydney. 
In between studying and writing, Piper has had a successful 
career as a magazine journalist, serving as an editor at T: The 
New York Times Style Magazine Australia. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


As awork of historical fiction, After Darkness is tied to many 
real-life events. Most prominently, the novel tells the story of 
Japanese internment in Australia during World War II. After 
Japanese forces bombed the American military base of Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941, the United States forced its 
Japanese residents into internment camps. As a colony of 
Britain and therefore ally of the United States, Australia did the 
same thing, forcibly relocating its Japanese residents and 
making them live in internment camps. Another part of history 
that features prominently in the novel is the research of Unit 
731, which was a real unit of the Army Medical College in 
Japan. This research unit is infamous for its use of human 
subjects to test biological weapons and other deeply inhumane 
practices. The unit was responsible for killing thousands of 
people, whom they subjected to a wide range of bacteriological, 
chemical, and surgical experimentation. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


In 2014, Christine Piper won the Calibre Prize for her essay 
“Unearthing the Past.” The essay deals with her interest in 
Japan's history as the child of a Japanese immigrant, drawing 
on much of the same subject matter as After Darkness. On 
another note, Four Years in a Red Coat: the Loveday Internment 
Camp Diary of Miyakatsu Koike is relevant to After Darkness, as it 
details Miyakatsu Koike’s real-life experience of the Loveday 
nternment camp. For another perspective on Japanese 
internment during World War Il, Snow Falling on Cedars by 
David Guterson is a novel partially set in a Japanese 
internment camp in the United States. Furthermore, The 
Imperial Japanese Army: The Invincible Years 1941-42 by Bill 
Yenne is a historical text about the Japanese army during 
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World War II during the time period that Dr. Ibaraki would have 
been interned at Loveday camp. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: After Darkness 

e Where Written: Sydney, Australia 

e When Published: 2014 

e Literary Period: Contemporary 

e Genre: Novel, Historical Fiction 

e Setting: Tokyo, Japan; Broome, Australia; Loveday, Australia 
e Climax: Stanley Suzuki's death 

e Antagonist: Racism, Ishii Shiro, Nationalism, Mr. Yamada 


e Point of View: First Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Big Decisions. In early drafts of the novel, After Darkness began 
with what ended up as the last scene. 


Art Imitates Life. Though the novel’s protagonist, Dr. Ibaraki, is 
fictional, the other prominent characters Stanley Suzuki and 
Johnny Chang are based on real half-Japanese internees. Piper, 
who identifies as half-Japanese herself, has said that she 
empathized with these real-life people when reading about 
them. 


Rl PLOT SUMMARY 


After Darkness is a novel that follows Dr. Ibaraki, a Japanese 
doctor who is put into an internment camp while living in 
Australia during World War II. Most of the novel jumps 
between three time periods: Dr. Ibaraki’s experience in his mid- 
twenties working in a laboratory as a medical researcher in 
Tokyo (1934-1938); his time working as a doctor in a Japanese 
hospital in Broome, Australia (1938-1942); and his time in the 
Loveday internment camp in Australia during World War I! 
1942). The end of the novel also includes scenes from after 
Ibaraki’s release from the camp and his return to Japan (in 
1942 and beyond). For the sake of clarity, this summary 
recounts the novel’s events in chronological order, though the 
novel itself does not proceed in this linear fashion. 


The events of the story begin in Tokyo, Japan in 1934. The 
reader learns about the beginnings of Dr. Ibaraki’s medical 
career. Having been disillusioned with practicing medicine 
because of the inevitable tragedy of death, he transitions to a 
career in research. He interviews at the Army Medical College 
with Major Kimura. 
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Shortly after his job interview, Ibaraki’s mother sets him up 
with a family friend, Kayoko. Though he at first feels uneasy, he 
begins to fall for her. Around the same time, he hears that he 
received the position at the Epidemic Prevention Laboratory. 
baraki begins his new job under his supervisor Shimada and 
starts thinking about marriage. 


A 


n 1935, Kayoko and Ibaraki have their first date. They quickly 
all in love after that and get married. Once Ibaraki gets a pay 
raise at the laboratory, he and Kayoko buy a small house. 
Kayoko insists they do all the repairs themselves. Ibaraki is so 
preoccupied with the house that he doesn’t think much of the 
changing experiments at the lab. One day, Major Kimura calls a 
meeting to tell the lab that they will be shifting their focus to 
specimen analysis, which will require an even higher degree of 
discretion. 


f 


One day, Shimada asks Ibaraki and his colleagues to stay late to 
bring in a shipment: human specimens. The disturbing and 
demanding nature of Ibaraki’s work increases the distance 
between himself and Kayoko. One day, Lieutenant Colonel Ishii 
Shiro, the head of Ibaraki’s organization, visits the lab. He gives 
a lecture, talking about the facility that he runs in Manchuoko. 
He describes his extreme, cruel, and dehumanizing research 
methods in which he tests biological weapons on human 
subjects. Ibaraki feels disgusted. After the lecture, Shiro 
pressures Ibaraki to come on an outing to a geisha bar. When 
baraki arrives home, Kayoko tells him that she is pregnant. 
Though he is shocked and scared, he is happy. 


The lab continues to receive human specimen shipments. One 
night after a late work night, Kayoko, who believes Ibaraki has 
been out drinking every night, asks Ibaraki to be more present 
when the baby is born. Sometime later, Ibaraki returns home 
late to find a neighbor and a doctor accompanying Kayoko: the 
couple have lost the baby. The next day, Kayoko’s mother comes 
to care for her. A few days later, Kayoko leaves Ibaraki. 


The next week, Ibaraki is unable to operate on the body of a 
child during a laboratory demonstration. As a result, Major 
Kimura fires him. Ibaraki returns to his family home and hears 
about a job in Australia. He decides to take it, and so begins his 
time in Broome. 


Dr. Ibaraki arrives in Broome in 1938. He meets his new friend 
Harada. After a small tour of Broome, Ibaraki arrives at the 
hospital. He meets his assistant, Sister Bernice, and begins to 
fix up the hospital. Though the two do not talk much, they share 
a mutual respect and have a nice working relationship. 


One night, police officers wake up Dr. Ibaraki, having brought 
two men—who got in a—fight to the hospital. Though Ibaraki is 
at first unable to perform the surgery, with Sister Bernice’s help 
he gets it done. It is then that he meets Johnny Chang, who 
volunteered his car to bring the men to the hospital. 


Later that year, Ibaraki attends the Bon festival, a Japanese 
tradition honoring the spirits of the dead, in Broome. There, he 
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runs into Sister Bernice, and they bond. In April of 1939, Ibaraki 
celebrates the Emperor’s birthday in Broome. Attending the 
festivities, he feels like a part of the community. On the way 
home from a celebration, he runs into Sister Bernice, and they 
bond even more. 


Towards the end of 1940, Ibaraki plans to leave the humid 
season of Broome and visit family friends in Melbourne. Sister 
Bernice also plans to leave. In their farewell, Sister Bernice asks 
him about an engraved piece of wood that she found in a book 
he lent her. Ibaraki bristles and asks her not to intrude on his 
ife. After she leaves the hospital that night, she leaves early for 
her trip. As Ibaraki goes about his travels, he does not stop 
thinking about her. When the two reunite, he 
apologizes—however, their relationship feels different. 


In December of 1941, the Japanese army carries out the Pearl 
Harbor attack. Sister Bernice, knowing that Ibaraki will be 
targeted as a Japanese man, urges him to leave the country. 
When Ibaraki refuses out of duty to the hospital, she is angry. 
Later that night, she comes to his hospital quarters during a 
rainstorm. She tells him that Ibaraki’s emotional distance 
frustrates her and, furthermore, that she has feelings for him. 
Ibaraki says nothing back and she leaves, never to came back. 
Not long after that, Broome officials intern Ibaraki. He 
surprises himself by resisting (unsuccessfully). 


In early 1942, after Ibaraki’s arrest, he makes his long, grueling 
journey to Loveday internment camp with 40 other Japanese 
men. Once the officers admit him to the camp, he meets the 
camp's elected mayor, Mori, and the deputy mayor, Yamada. He 
also reunites with his friend from Broome, Harada, who is sick 
with tuberculosis. He also sees Johnny Chang, an Australian- 
born man of Chinese and Japanese descent that Ibaraki knows 
from Broome. The camp’s resident physician offers Ibaraki a job 
at the infirmary. 


One day at the Camp, Johnny approaches Ibaraki and invites 
him to play cards in his tent. He tells Ibaraki that Mayor Mori 
and Yamada run the camp like a dictatorship, treating Johnny 
and other mixed-race or Australian-born internees unfairly. 


Over time, Ibaraki becomes accustomed to life at the camp. He 
cares for patients, including Harada who is sick with 
tuberculosis, and gets to know his fellow internees. One day, a 
half-Japanese internee named Stanley Suzuki comes to the 
infirmary with injuries. Stan claims that Yamada and a group of 
men attacked him out of prejudice, but Ibaraki tells him that he 
must be confused. 


Sometime after the incident with Stan, Ibaraki runs into a group 
of men playing baseball and joins in. Later that day, Johnny 
approaches him asking if he will suggest a camp-wide baseball 
competition to Yamada and Mori to boost morale. When 
Ibaraki says he doesn't want to, Johnny calls him a coward. 


A little while later, Stan tries to take his own life. When Ibaraki 
arrives at the camp infirmary, Johnny blames him for Stan’s 
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despair because he did not believe Stan’s story about Yamada. 
After they transfer Stan to the hospital in town, Ibaraki lies 
awake wondering if Johnny is right. As time goes on, he 
questions Yamada’s integrity. 


One day, Ibaraki receives a telegram: his brother Nobuhiro has 
died in battle. Though Yamada tells him that he should be proud 
of Nobuhiro’s death, Ibaraki takes no comfort in this. The next 
day, the internees go ona field trip to the nearby river and 

baraki reflects on life, death, and being interned. 


A few days later, Stanley Suzuki returns from the hospital. 
baraki makes a concerted effort to care for Stan. He 
concurrently begins to heal his relationship with Johnny, who 
has an appeal for release scheduled. As Stan’s condition 
improves with Ibaraki’s care and Johnny’s visits, Ibaraki realizes 
the importance of making emotional connections with patients. 


baraki and Stan continue to grow closer—Ibaraki even helps 
him write a letter to a girl he likes. In this process, Ibaraki opens 
up to Stan, telling him the truth about Kayoko: they are 
separated. Meanwhile, things continue to move along in the 
camp. Internees move into sleeping huts for winter, the 
baseball competition progresses, and Johnny Chang goes to his 
hearing in Melbourne. 


A little while later, Johnny returns from his appeal for release. It 
was unsuccessful. Later that day, Ibaraki overhears Yamada and 
Mori confirming that Yamada attacked Stan and making a plan 
to silence Stan. Ibaraki tries to find Johnny to help and go to the 
infirmary to check on Stan, but finds obstacles in both of those 
endeavors. At the headcount that evening, Major Locke bans all 
outdoor activity due to a dust storm. In his hut after the 
meeting, Ibaraki confront Yamada. Suddenly, a siren sounds, 
ollowed by gunshots. Johnny has escaped, and Private 
Davies—thinking that Stan was also trying to escape—shoots 
and kills Stan. 


A few days later, the internees hold a well-attended memorial 
for Stan at which Dr. Ibaraki makes a touching speech. Weeks 
later, a court of inquiry into Stan’s death takes place. They 
interview Johnny, Davies, and Ibaraki, who breaks down. 


After the memorial service, Major Locke announces that some 
of the men will be released. This group includes Mori, Yamada, 
and Ibaraki, who wrestles with mixed feelings about returning 
to Japan. On the day of the voyage, Ibaraki says goodbye to his 
friends, including a heartfelt goodbye to Johnny. Ibaraki takes 

the long ocean journey home, worrying about his reunion with 
Kayoko. 


Back in Tokyo, Ibaraki reunites with his family and secures a job 
at a hospital. He contacts Kayoko and they meet for coffee, 
taking small steps to rebuild their relationship. Ibaraki vows to 
wait for her. However, before they can truly reunite, Kayoko 
dies in an American air raid. 


Years later, in 1989, Ibaraki is an old man. An old letter from 
Bernice and a newspaper article about bones under his 
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laboratory inspires him to write an open letter confessing the 
truth about the laboratory. Unafraid of a loss of honor, Ibaraki 
finally redeems himself. 


2: CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Dr. Ibaraki - Tomokazu Ibaraki is the protagonist of the novel. 
Most of the story takes place between his early 20s and early 
30s, with one scene at the end of the novel in Ibaraki’s late 30s. 
Ibaraki’s late father was a successful doctor, and Ibaraki himself 
becomes a doctor. In his early 20s, he works as a researcher in a 
laboratory in Tokyo. As he struggles with the immoral activities 
of the lab and dedicates his life to his job, his relationship with 
his wife, Kayoko, dissolves. Throughout his time in Broome and 
his internment at Loveday Camp, he wrestles with his past in 
the lab and with memories of his relationship with Kayoko. 
Ibaraki often has difficulty forming emotional connections with 
patients, often leaving that to his assistants. His lack of socia 
connection, his sense of duty to his former employers, and his 
shame about his past contributes to his loneliness. When he is 
in the internment camp, Ibaraki forms meaningful relationships 
with people different from him that help him heal from his pain 
and evolve as a doctor and a person. Ultimately, although he is 
an old man at this point, Dr. Ibaraki overcomes his fear of losing 
honor and does what he believes is right: he writes to the press 
about the true work of his former lab, finally refusing to let his 
fear of losing face silence him. 


Kayoko - Kayoko Ibaraki née Sasaki is Dr. Ibaraki’s wife. She 
and Dr. Ibaraki are family friends, with their mothers 
introducing them to one another in their mid-20s. Kayoko is 
headstrong and opinionated, often acting outside of the norm 
for a woman of her time: for example, when police officers 
accost two women in the streets who are dressed in Western, 
modern garb, Kayoko publicly defends the women. 
Furthermore, she insists that she and Ibaraki should do the 
work on their new house by themselves. She takes to this work, 
showing her strength and determination as a person. 
Additionally, Ibaraki observes that Kayoko sometimes retreats 
into herself. After she suffers the tragedy of losing their unborn 
child amidst Ibaraki’s continued absence, Kayoko makes the 
decision to leave him. After the two reunite after the war, 
Kayoko tragically dies in an air raid before they can fully 
rekindle their relationship 


Sister Bernice - Sister Bernice is a young nun in Broome who 
assists Dr. Ibaraki in the Japanese hospital. Ibaraki routinely 
notices her easy, gentle, and friendly nature with the patients. 
She often talks with Ibaraki about her childhood in Perth, and 
the two develop a special relationship. Towards the end of his 
time in Broome, Ibaraki realizes that Bernice has romantic 
feelings for him. After the Australian government interns 
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baraki, he never sees Sister Bernice again. However, during his 
time in the camp, he often thinks of her. In fact, it is Sister 
Bernice’s letter that Ibaraki saves for years that ultimately 
encourages him to tell the truth about his lab, 50 years after 
the fact. 


Johnny Chang - Johnny Chang is an internee at Loveday whom 
Dr. Ibaraki knew during his time in Broome. He is Australian- 
born, with one Chinese parent and one Japanese parent, and 
he was a pillar of the Broome community. During his time at the 
camp, Johnny believes that he has been wrongfully interned 
due to his Australian birth status, and he periodically rebels 
against the camp officers. At one point, he makes an appeal to 
be released from the camp with some other Australian-born 
internees, but the appeal is rejected. Johnny makes a huge 
impact on Dr. Ibaraki by holding Ibaraki accountable for his 
neglectful treatment of Stanley Suzuki after Stanley’s suicide 
attempt. By the end of their time in the internment camp, 
Johnny and Ibaraki are good friends. 


Harada - Harada is Dr. |baraki’s friend from Broome. Ibaraki 
reunites with him at the Loveday internment camp, where 
Harada is very sick with tuberculosis. Harada, who originally 
had a wife and kids in Japan, has a 20-year relationship with an 
Aboriginal woman named Minnie from Broome. Ibaraki 
admires Harada’s ability to prioritize love over honor. 


Mr. Yamada - Mr. Yamada is a fellow internee of Dr. Ibaraki in 
the Loveday camp. When Ibaraki arrives at the camp, Yamada 
welcomes him and introduces him to his friends. Because he is 
the deputy mayor, Yamada holds sway over the other internees 
and even over the camp guards. However, when Ibaraki learns 
that Yamada is the one who attacked Stanley Suzuki, he realizes 
that Yamada is not the good man he initially pretended to be. 
By the end of their time in the camp, Yamada and Ibaraki are no 
longer friends. 


Mori - Mori is the elected mayor of the Japanese population in 
the Loveday internment camp. He works with Mr. Yamada at 
the camp canteen store. Though he is initially a friend to Dr. 
Ibaraki, Ibaraki later realizes that he has enabled Yamada to 
attack Stanley Suzuki, and he thus loses respect for him. 


Stanley Suzuki - Stanley Suzuki is a 22-year-old internee at 
Loveday internment camp who has lived in Australia since he 
was six months old. He is half-Japanese and a friend of Johnny 
Chang’s. Mr. Yamada and his friends commit a racist attack on 
Stanley, though Dr. Ibaraki does not believe Yamada is the 
perpetrator at first. After this attack, Stanley tries to die by 
suicide. As he heals in the hospital, Stanley and Ibaraki develop 
a genuine friendship. During the confusion of the dust storm 
towards the end of the novel, Private Davies shoots and kills 
Stanley. 


Ishii Shiro - Lieutenant Colonel Ishii Shiro is a real historical 
figure. He is the commander of the unit of the army that 
includes the laboratory where Dr. Ibaraki works in Japan. He is 
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Minnie - Minnie is an Aboriginal Australian woman who has 
been in a relationship with Harada for 20 years. When 
Australian officials start rounding up Japanese immigrants and 
taking them to internment camps, Minnie urges Harada to flee. 
Because he wants to be with her as long as possible, though, 
Harada refuses to leave Australia. Harada's refusal to flee 
exasperates Minnie. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Mother - Dr. Ibaraki’s mother is a driving force behind his and 
Kayoko’s relationship. After Ibaraki leaves the internment 
camp, he returns to Japan to live with his mother. Ibaraki 
realizes that she is grieving deeply from the death of his 
brother Nobuhiro. 


Nobuhiro - Nobuhiro is Dr. Ibaraki’s younger brother. He 
serves in the Japanese army during World War II and dies in 
battle. Throughout his time in Australia while he grieves 
Nobuhiro, Ibaraki recalls childhood memories with his brother. 


Kanemori - Kanemori is the president of the Japanese 
Association in Broome. He is a welcoming presence for Dr. 
Ibaraki upon his arrival in Australia, and the Japanese 
Association in general is a positive form of involvement for Dr. 
Ibaraki in Broome. 


Major Locke - Major Locke is the commander of the Loveday 
internment camp and a former schoolteacher. When a dust 
storm occurs, he imposes the ban on going outside of the 
internees’ huts in order to prevent escape. 


Dr. Ashton - Dr. Ashton is the Loveday camp hospital doctor. 
Shiobara - Shiobara is an orderly at the Loveday infirmary. 


Officer McCubbin - Officer McCubbin is a guard at Loveday 
internment camp. He bonds with many of the internees, 
including Dr. Ibaraki, and attends Stanley Suzuki's funeral. 


Private Davies - Private Davies is a new guard at Loveday 
internment camp. He slings racist slurs at the internees. He 
shoots Stanley Suzuki, thinking that he’s trying to escape. After 
the shooting, he receives a very light punishment. 


Shimada - Professor Shimada is Dr. Ibaraki’s supervisor at his 
laboratory in Tokyo. 


Yamamoto - Yamamoto is Dr. Ibaraki’s coworker and friend at 
the lab. 


Major Kimura - Major Kimura is the leader of Dr. Ibaraki’s 
laboratory. Kimura hires Ibaraki to his position at the lab 
because he used to work with Ibaraki’s father. Kimura also fires 
Ibaraki after he refuses to operate on the body of a child. 


Mr. Mackenzie — Mr. Mackenzie is an Australian businessman 
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who comes to visit the Loveday internment camp. He expresses 
sympathy for the internees. 


TERMS 


Internment - Internment refers to a form of incarceration. In 
this context, it refers to the imprisonment of Japanese people 
living in Australia during World War Il—a form of imprisonment 
carried out for political and military reasons, not because the 
nternees committed crimes. 


Pearl Harbor Attack - On December 7, 1941, Japanese 
military forces attacked an American military base, Pearl 
Harbor, in Hawaii. This surprise attack resulted in the United 
States’ decision to officially enter World War II. After this 
declaration of war, the U.S. began its internment policy, 
mprisoning Japanese residents without cause. As a British 
colony and therefore ally of the U.S., Australia also interned its 
Japanese residents after the Pearl Harbor attack. 


Biological Weapons - Biological weapons are toxins or 
infectious agents used with the intent to kill, harm, or 
incapacitate enemies. In the novel, Ibaraki learns that his lab 
has been making bioweapons and testing them on human 
subjects as part of the Japanese war effort in World War II. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


THE DANGERS OF NATIONALISM 


In After Darkness, Christine Piper showcases the 

potential for nationalism to contribute to the 

dehumanization of a society’s minority groups. In 
the novel, which is based on real events during World War II, 
both the Japanese military power and the Australian military 
power enact this kind dehumanization and justify it with vague 
notions of nationalism and duty. Perhaps the most prominent 
example of dehumanization in the novel is the experience of Dr. 
baraki and his fellow Japanese internees in the Australian 
internment camp. Though the internees attempt to forma 
rewarding and rich society through the election of officials 
Mayor Mori) and the baseball league, their subpar living 
conditions and the mere fact of their internment due to their 
Japanese heritage make their dehumanization undeniable. 
When Ibaraki’s camp takes a trip to the river in matching 
uniforms, Ibaraki feels like “a carbon copy of an internee;’ 
stripped of his individuality. 
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However, the novel also illustrates the dangerous power of 
nationalist ideologies to convince people to go along with 
deeply inhumane behavior. |baraki’s pre-internment experience 
inthe medical department of the Japanese military 
demonstrates this dynamic, as he carries out unethical 
research in the name of serving his country. In fact, the lead 
researchers literally refer to their human subjects as “logs,” a 
clear indication that they have allowed themselves to divorce 
themselves from the horrific reality of what they’re doing. 
When Ibaraki shows skepticism about these practices (which 
involve testing biological weapons on human subjects), his 
superiors insist that such cruelty has a purpose, framing their 
morbid work as a sort of patriotic duty. When Shimada 
terminates Ibaraki from the lab, he tells him, “[I]n a few years’ 
time, we'll be ruling over Greater East Asia, and our suffering 
will be rewarded.’ The fact that these scientists knowingly do 
evil things for the sake of an abstract hope for their country 
shows the power of nationalism to justify horrific acts. 


ISOLATION AND TRAUMA 


In After Darkness, Dr. Ibaraki’s self-isolating 
behavior and Stanley Suzuki’s suicide attempt 
demonstrate the potential for trauma to isolate a 
person and, furthermore, the need for community to help a 
person process trauma. When Major Kimura hires Ibaraki at 
the lab, he emphasizes the importance of discretion in 
protecting the mission of the country and in protecting his own 
honor. It is Ibaraki’s extreme discretion and, ultimately, hidden 
shame that causes Kayoko to leave him. When she leaves him, 
she tells him how painful his emotional distance from her has 
been, saying that he has been cold to her for the past year. 
Similarly, his inability to tell Sister Bernice the truth about his 
past contributes to the dissolution of their relationship. Even 
though Ibaraki wants to tell both Kayoko and Sister Bernice the 
truth, he is unable to because of his shame about what he has 
been doing on behalf of the Japanese government. When Sister 
Bernice writes him a letter after the dissolution of their 
relationship, she tells him that all she wanted was to know him. 
Conversely, while most of Ibaraki’s interpersonal struggles 
come from his inability to tell his loved ones about his trauma, 
his unwillingness to hear out Stanley Suzuki's trauma 
presumably contributes to Stan’s suicide attempt (though it is, 
of course, not the only factor at play). After realizing this, 
Ibaraki is able to see the impact of his silence on Stan and, thus, 
the impact that his silence about his own experiences has had 
on his mental health. Ibaraki and Stan then develop a positive 
relationship, with Ibaraki becoming his closest friend in the 
camp. Stan’s friendships with Ibaraki and Johnny Chang both 
contribute to his healing, eventually enabling him to get out of 
bed after his suicide attempt. Ibaraki even encourages Stan to 
tell the girl he likes, Isabelle, the truth about his life and his 
feelings: he tells Stan that not saying more to Kayoko before 
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she left is his “biggest regret” and urges him to tell Isabelle his 
true feelings. Thus, though Ibaraki’s trauma and commitment to 
duty has caused him to isolate himself, it is only by fighting this 
isolation and developing deep interpersonal relationships that 
he is able to overcome his trauma. 


KINDNESS, COMPASSION, AND 
SELFLESSNESS 


The characters in After Darkness experience the 
incredible impact that small acts of kindness can 
have on people and even the world at large. Throughout his 
time working as a doctor in Broome and in the camp, Dr. Ibaraki 
struggles to make interpersonal connections with patients, 
instead leaving that to Sister Bernice in Broome or to his 
orderlies in the camps. This unwillingness to make that 
connection partially comes from his natural disposition, but it 
also partially stems from his experience working with the 
laboratory: not only did Ibaraki’s superiors insist that the 
collective good is more important than the individual, but he 
also was forbidden to open up to his loved ones about what he 
was doing. However, when Stanley Suzuki attempts to die by 
suicide after Ibaraki does not believe his story about Yamada 
assaulting him, Ibaraki realizes the negative impact that this 
depersonalized approach can have. Towards the end of his time 
in the camps, when he sacrifices his relationships with Yamada 
and Mayor Mori to try to save Stan and Johnny Chang, he puts 
the meaningful relationships in his life above his own personal 
gain. When he goes to find Johnny in the middle of a dust 
storm, he puts his body on the line to help his friend. This step 
ends up greatly improving his life—by the end of his time in the 
camp, he has built relationships so strong that he almost feels 
sad to leave. This vast improvement in his interpersonal 
relationships shows the extent to which kindness can change a 
person’s life for the better, even when such kindness might 
seem counterintuitive. 


RACISM, XENOPHOBIA, AND DIVISION 


Dr. Ibaraki’s experience in the internment camp in 
After Darkness demonstrates the fact that world 
powers, especially those at war, often use racism 

an attempt to justify their own nationalist agendas. Australia 

interned its Japanese residents shortly after entering World 

War Il. One of the first scenes in After Darkness shows the 

outright racism of many Australians towards Japanese people 

at the time, as Dr. Ibaraki encounters a white woman on a train 
who calls him a racial slur. This encounter sets up the 
prominence of racism in the novel while also underscoring the 

absurdity of such behavior, as there’s no reason to assume a 

Japanese resident of Australia singlehandedly could have done 

anything to significantly hamper Australia or its allies in the war 

effort. 


in 
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The novel also highlights the messiness of racist and 
xenophobic policies, as mass internment failed to take into 
account the many nuances that come along with racial and 
cultural identity—indeed, many of the people who are interned 
alongside Ibaraki are Australian-born citizens who happen to 
have Japanese heritage. Johnny Chang, for example, is an 
Australian-born, half-Japanese internee who has lived in 
Australia for his entire life. Within the camps, tensions run high 
among different racial and national groups. For example, 
Johnny and his fellow Australian-born internees have a strong 
bond, often rebelling against the leadership of the camp due to 
their belief that their internment is a “mistake.” One of these 
Australian-born internees, Stanley Suzuki, even suffers a racist 
attack by the powerful Japanese men of the camp (with Mr. 
Yamada at the helm). This, in turn, spotlights the ways in which 
racism often perpetuates itself, causing fellow internees to turn 
against each other because of the very same bigoted worldview 
that led to their own imprisonment. The novel, then, examines 
the many dangers of subscribing to racist and xenophobic 
worldviews—worldviews that ultimately lead to little more than 
violence, suffering, and division. 


GUILT AND ATONEMENT 


Throughout After Darkness, Dr. Ibaraki’s guilt 

demonstrates that having unresolved regrets can 

control one’s life and, moreover, that one must 
make an effort to right their wrongs in order to wrest back this 
control. Ibaraki’s guilt has its first consequences when he is 
unable to perform the surgery showcase, paralyzed by the 
cruelty of testing on an infant. At that moment, he is already 
ashamed of what he has contributed to. Later on, throughout 
his time in Broome and in the internment camp, he bristles at 
any discussion of his past, so ashamed of his role in contributing 
to brutality. This inability to express the truth of his life 
prevents him from developing meaningful and healthy 
relationships with those in his life, such as Sister Bernice. This is 
especially apparent when he reacts angrily to Bernice’s 
question about a wooden tag (which the reader later learns is 
from the body of the infant that he refused to dissect) that she 
finds in his copy of Robinson Crusoe. Although later in life, after 
the war, he is able to largely let his memories and guilt fade 
away, they never truly disappear. In the last scene, when Ibaraki 
rereads Sister Bernice’s final letter to him and decides to 
publicly come clean about the true activities of his lab, he is 
able to clear his conscience at last. Thus, After Darkness 
suggests that, in order to meaningfully address guilt, one must 
take responsibility for past wrongs, no matter what harm it may 
cause one’s reputation. This, the novel implies, is the only way 
to genuinely atone and—in doing so—find some sort of 
emotional closure. 
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£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


MALLEE TREE 


The mallee tree symbolizes resilience and the 
importance of adapting to one’s circumstances. The 
tree, which is a species of Eucalyptus tree that is native to the 
area that houses Loveday camp, has the ability to change its 
form and regenerate to better suit its environment. After the 
death of his brother, Nobuhiro, Dr. Ibaraki gazes at the mallee 
trees and admires this ability. As a character who is literally 
forced to adapt to anew environment (the internment camps) 
and, additionally, struggles with the trauma of loss and guilt 
throughout the novel, Ibaraki’s admiration of the tree is 
significant: the mallee tree reminds Ibaraki and the reader 
one can survive anything if they work to grow and change. 


that 


IBARAKI AND KAYOKO’S HOUSE 


Dr. Ibaraki and Kayoko’s house symbolizes the 

effort that a relationship requires and, conversely, 
shows the danger of not putting effort into a relationship. 
Kayoko, who tends to have more modern views, is the driving 
force behind the couple's determination to fix up their house 
themselves, insisting they'll feel “more proud” about it if they’ve 
restored it themselves. Kayoko’s insistence on the couple 
taking responsibility for the work on their house, as well as the 
“vigour” with which she does this work, demonstrates her 
commitment to putting effort into their relationship. When the 
relationship dissolves, it is due to Ibaraki’s inability to prioritize 
his home life. Thus, the effort that a couple puts into their home 
comes to represent the effort they put into their relationship. 


THE LABORATORY 


The laboratory in which Dr. Ibaraki works in Tokyo 

symbolizes the potential for science to be used for 
unethical purpose. Throughout his time working in the 
laboratory, Ibaraki’s superiors remind him that they are doing 
work that is important for the advancement of Japan and that 
the work of a great doctor is to “tend their country,’ unlike a 
typical doctor who treats illness in individuals. Ibaraki has 
sworn his discretion to his superiors out of duty to his lab and 
his country. However, when Ibaraki realizes what the 
laboratory is truly doing (testing biological weapons on human 
subjects) in the name of patriotism, he is appalled by its 
inhumanity. Throughout his time treating patients in Broome 
and in the Loveday internment camp, however, Ibaraki realizes 
that caring for individual patients is honorable and effective in 
itself. Though the higher-ups at the lab believe that they are 
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doing honorable work, their attempt to justify its inhumane 
actions in the name of nationalism ultimately fails, as history 
looks back on the lab in horror. 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the Allen 
& Unwin edition of After Darkness published in 2015. 


Chapter 1: South Australia, 1942 Quotes 


@@ The doctor's long fingers prodded me with surprising force 
while he dictated the condition of my lungs, heart, hair, teeth, 
and genitals to his assistant in a voice louder than seemed 
necessary. He met my gaze only once, when | mentioned that | 
was a physician, too. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker) 


Related Themes: (g) & @ 


Page Number: 7 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Ibaraki arrives at the Loveday internment camp after 
a grueling, days-long journey, he must undergo a medical 
examination. The doctor’s rough treatment of his body 
shows a lack of care that is indicative of the kind of attention 
internees get at the camp, where officials don’t care much 
about their wellbeing. Though the doctor examines Ibaraki 
to assess his general health, his rough demeanor indicates 
that he cares more about the threat of disease in the camps 
than about actually caring for his patients. His rough 
treatment of Ibaraki betrays his lack of respect for the 
internees. The fact that he only meets Ibaraki’s eyes when 
Ibaraki identifies himself as a physician is significant: the 
doctor only begins to see Ibaraki has a human when he 
learns that Ibaraki has a prestigious profession. Before this 
reveal, when the doctor believed that Ibaraki was simply 
one of many Japanese internees, his internalized racism 
caused him to treat Ibaraki as less than human. 
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e@@ Johnny Chang [....] was known to everybody and moved 
among the Japanese, Chinese, native, and even white 

population with ease. His father was a Chinese immigrant 

who'd made a modest fortune on the goldfields and moved to 


Broome to start a restaurant, eventually marrying the Japanese 


daughter of a laundry owner. 


It was strange | hadn't recognised Johnny straight away. 
Perhaps it was the difference in his attitude. In Broome, he's 
always been easygoing, but here it was as if he were another 
man. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker), Johnny Chang 
Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 17 


Explanation and Analysis 


Johnny Chang is one of very few people in Loveday Camp 
that Ibaraki previously knew from his time in Broome. When 
he sees Johnny in the mess hall, he does not immediately 
recognize him out of his former context. As the reader 
learns that Johnny was a pillar of the community in Broome 
who thrived in its multicultural ecosystem, this new Johnny 
is a sharp contrast. This difference is a testament to the 
effects of internment on individuals—Johnny, who once 
burned brightly, now has a whole different personality. 
Additionally, Johnny’s social positioning in Broome 
demonstrates that racial and cultural social dynamics were 
more complex than the black-and-white paradigm that 
internment assumes. Though Johnny is Australian-born and 
part Chinese, the Australian government still interned 
him—thus, the system of internment reduced his complex 
and multicultural position in Broome to the oversimplified 
paradigm in which a person is either Japanese or Australian. 


Chapter 2: Tokyo, 1934 Quotes 


@@ it wasn't until sometime after | finished my studies and 
began interning at Tokyo Imperial University Hospital that it 
dawned on me how incapable | was—how incapable we all 
were. Medicine was not the noble, enlightened profession I'd 
envisaged. Patients still died; there was no secret cure. Greater 
men might be able to achieve more, but not me. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker) 


Related Themes: @ & 


Page Number: 33 


Explanation and Analysis 
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This scene occurs during a flashback to Tokyo in 1934. As 
the reader learns about the experiences of young Dr. Ibaraki 
starting his medical career, much of his character becomes 
clear. Right before the occurrence of this quote, Ibaraki 
explains that he always wanted to be a doctor, even bringing 
home sick and injured animals to treat as a child. 
Furthermore, his father and grandfather before him were 
doctors—as the eldest son, it was customary for Ibaraki to 
follow in their career footsteps. However, once Ibaraki 
begins practicing as a doctor, he quickly becomes 
disillusioned with his limited abilities to prevent death. This 
disillusionment provides context for Ibaraki’s struggle 
throughout the novel to provide personal care as well as 
medical care—from this quote, one can assume that it is his 
fear of the death of patients that causes him to distance 
himself from his patients emotionally. However, he realizes 
through his time in Broome and Loveday Camp that forming 
personal emotional connections is extremely important in 
caring for patients. 


Chapter 3: Loveday, 1942 Quotes 


@@ “You think | don’t know that? I’m more than happy to do my 
fair share. But they’ve got the boys in our tent doing 
everything—all the shit jobs that they don’t want to do. Just 
because we're not like them. Because we don't kiss their arse, 
worship their god, bow to their emperor. Tell me something: is 
your guy helping you out with the work?” 


Related Characters: Johnny Chang (speaker), Dr. Ibaraki, 
Mr. Yamada 


Related Themes: (9) 8 (a 


Page Number: 41 


Explanation and Analysis 


As Dr. Ibaraki acclimates to Loveday Camp, he gets to know 
his fellow internees. One of these men is Johnny Chang, 
whom Ibaraki previously knew in Broome. In this scene, 
Johnny expresses to Ibaraki that the men in his tent receive 
unfair treatment. Because the tents are largely organized 
by ethnicity and social class, many of Johnny’s tentmates 
and friends are mixed race and/or Australian born. The 
people who Johnny claims are subjecting his friends to this 
extra work are the Japanese authorities in the camp, 
including Ibaraki’s friends Yamada and Mori. 


Johnny's comments expose the fact that, though Japanese 
internees have some power over the culture and operations 
of the camp, there are still many unequal social structures 
under this power system. His decision to tell Ibaraki about 
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this dynamic also demonstrates that Johnny is unafraid to 
speak out against injustice and, furthermore, thinks highly 
of Ibaraki from his time in Broome. Johnny’s comments pose 
a threat to Ibaraki’s perspective of his friends, Yamada and 
Mori. Though the two men have been kind to Ibaraki, 
Johnny’s experience throws a wrench in that perception. 
Ibaraki does not believe Johnny at first, but later, after much 
personal growth, comes to understand that Johnny is right. 


Chapter 6: Loveday, 1942 Quotes 


@@ All at once it became clear: this was part of Johnny’s plan 
to create havoc at camp. Due to jealousy or some personal 
vendetta, Johnny wanted to bring down the leaders of our 
compound, and he had somehow convinced Stan that Yamada 
was to blame for his attack. For all | knew, Stan might have 
inflicted the wound on himself. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker), Johnny Chang, 
Mr. Yamada, Stanley Suzuki 


Related Themes: Q E 


Page Number: 77 


Explanation and Analysis 


At this point in the novel, Stanley Suzuki visits the infirmary 
with an injury. As Ibaraki treats him, Stan tells him that a 
group of men attacked him and gave him the injury. Stan 
tells Ibaraki that Johnny had identified one of the men as 
Yamada. In this quote, Ibaraki’s internal narrative expresses 
distrust with this story. Ibaraki’s belief that Yamada wants 
to stir up trouble, or that Stan even inflicted the wound on 
himself, shows Ibaraki’s deep trust in authority—Yamada is 
the deputy mayor of the camp. This trust in authority recalls 
Ibaraki’s work with the laboratory. Though he did not 
approve of the work that the laboratory performed (and 
even could not go through with performing it himself 
sometimes), he maintained his loyalty to the laboratory out 
of duty to his superiors and his country. However, later in 
the novel, Johnny’s willingness to call out authority figures 
on their immoral and unfair behavior poses a challenge to 
Ibaraki’s views. Ibaraki’s initial mistrust in the truth of Stan’s 
injury demonstrates how much internal growth he will have 
to undergo before he exists in solidarity with Johnny, Stan, 
and his fellow internees. 


Chapter 8: Loveday, 1942 Quotes 


@@ Seeing them play baseball together reminde 


d me of the 


divers in Broome, who were always so at ease in each other's 


company [....] They were my countrymen, but the 


way they 


conducted themselves was almost alien to me. To be a diver 


was to never be alone. 


Related Characters: Dr. |baraki (speaker) 


Related Themes: @® & 


Page Number: 90 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Dr. Ibaraki sees the internees playing baseball 


camp. During his time in the camp, he reflects o 
memories of his previous life in Japan and Broo 
clear through Ibaraki’s descriptions of Broome, 
large community of Japanese pear! divers. In th 


find with one another. Throughout the novel, Ib 
struggles with isolation. 


together, he is starting to become adjusted to life at the 


n many 

me. As is 
there was a 
inking about 


these divers, Ibaraki longs for the solidarity that the divers 


araki 


During his life and marriage in Tokyo, his relationship with 


Kayoko crumbled because he was unable to share his work 
life with her. In Broome, his relationship with Sister Bernice 


crumbles when he is unable to share his past wi 
discuss her feelings for him. Considering all of t 


th her or 
his, the 


divers represent the opposite of this isolation for Ibaraki. 


Though they have a less prestigious profession 


than Ibaraki, 


they have a solidarity that he has never experienced. The 
longing for this solidarity motivates Ibaraki to work towards 


healthier relationships. 


Chapter 9: Tokyo, 1935 Quotes 


@@ We moved into our new home early in the new year and 
started on repairs straight away. There were doors to be 


measured and mats to be ordered. We bought ne 
and installed latches that stopped them from ban 


w shutters 
ging inthe 


wind. We replaced our fence with new bamboo stalks, binding 


them together with rope. We scrubbed the soot 


from the 


kitchen, the mould from the bathtub, and the grime from the 
floors. Kayoko took to the work with a vigour l’d previously only 
seen in her when she played the koto. She insisted we do 
everything ourselves. “It’s our first house—it should be just the 
two of us. We'll feel more proud this way.’ She could be 


sentimental about such things. 


Related Characters: Dr. |baraki, Kayoko (speaker) 
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Related Themes: © & 
Related Symbols: (A) 


Page Number: 116 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Dr. Ibaraki meets Kayoko at a gathering of their two 
families, they quickly become a couple and get married. The 
house that they move into becomes a powerful symbol for 
the effort that is necessary to maintain a healthy 
relationship. The detailed description of this work also 
highlights the importance of this work, as the narrative 
belabors the description of the work to give each step the 
necessary attention. The fact that Kayoko insists on the 
couple doing the work themselves shows how dedicated 
she is to having a healthy marriage and companionship. It 
also demonstrates her entrepreneurial spirit and passion. In 
fact, it was this passion that Ibaraki fell in love with when he 
first watched her play the koto. So, the comparison that 
Ibaraki makes between Kayoko’s work on the house and her 
passion for playing the koto further emphasizes the 
importance of their collaborative house repairs as a 
reflection of their relationship. 


Chapter 11: Loveday, 1942 Quotes 


@@ | was struck by the ingenuity of the [mallee] tree in its 
ability to regenerate and create a new shape better suited for 
its environment. 


Gazing at the mallee trees as we walked to the river, | once 
more admired their inconspicuous quality [....] Taking a wider 
perspective, | realized that every element of the landscape [...] 
seemed at pains not to outdo the others, and it struck me asa 
very noble quality indeed. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker), Nobuhiro 


Related Themes: Q @ @ 
Related Symbols: Q 


Page Number: 138-139 


Explanation and Analysis 


This scene occurs after the death of Ibaraki’s brother, 
Nobuhiro. He eyes the mallee trees as he and his fellow 
internees walk to their field trip to the river. In his grief, his 
admiration for the mallee tree reflects his desire to be able 
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to adapt to new environments. This wish calls to mind his 
experiences working in the laboratory in Tokyo and in the 
hospital in Broome. In the laboratory, though he pledged his 
duty to the immoral work, he is unable to carry out a task in 
a crucial moment. This inability demonstrates that he has 
not fully adapted to the culture and purpose of the 
laboratory, despite pledging his loyalty in name. In Broome, 
though he becomes an important member of the 
community, his emotional distance causes a rift in his 
relationship with Sister Bernice—his closest contact in the 
city—and further cements his isolation as an outsider. As 
Ibaraki tries to navigate Loveday Camp, these past 
experiences inform his attempts to find his place in the 
camp. 


Furthermore, Ibaraki’s admiration for the way that the 
elements of the landscape exist in peaceful, non- 
competitive harmony with one another reflects his wish for 
a loving, functional community. 


e@@ Now, from my own position at the edge of the river, | 
thought of [...] waking up in the darkness of the ocean. | 


considered the slender divide between our perceptions of life 
and death. And how one life could be valued over another. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker) 


Related Themes: @ @ O 


Page Number: 142 


Explanation and Analysis 


During the Loveday Camp field trip to the river, after 

obuhiro’s death, Dr. Ibaraki sits and thinks about the 
divers. He imagines what it must be like for divers to spend 
their days under the sea looking for pearls. The job of a 
pearl diver is a dangerous one, and for this reason, the 
divers are often people who have very few other 
employment opportunities—in this case, the divers are poor 
Japanese immigrants. As Dr. Ibaraki imagines what it must 
be like to be a diver, he reflects on these class differences. 
Having experienced life as an immigrant to Australia and, in 
a more extreme sense, as an internee, Dr. Ibaraki develops a 
class consciousness and instinct for justice throughout the 
book. He gets to know and becomes friends with men of 
different socioeconomic and racial backgrounds than him. 
As an internee, the Australian authorities treat him as a less 
valuable member of society. These experiences create a 
sharp contrast to his prestigious career as a doctor in Tokyo, 
and they cause Ibaraki to think critically about society’s 
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injustices. 


e@ My past failings as a doctor became clear—not just with 
Stan, but also in Broome and in my previous experience in 
Japan. | had been wrong to leave the kindness of the human 
touch to Sister Bernice and others. In keeping my silence, | 
hadn't exercised the very quality that makes us human: our 
capacity to understand each other. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker), Stanley Suzuki 


Related Themes: & & 


Page Number: 150 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this scene, Dr. Ibaraki watches Johnny Chang interact 
with Stan after Stan's suicide attempt. When Ibaraki sees 
Stan smile for the first time since his hospitalization, he 
realizes that medical care is only one part of his job as a 
doctor and that personal care is an essential part of healing. 
As Dr. Ibaraki explained earlier in the novel, he became 
quickly disillusioned early in his career with his limited 
capacity to save lives. As aresult, he pivoted to a research 
career, where he would work with laboratory samples 
rather than human patients in the hope of making a large 
impact on humanity in general. When he returns to 
practicing medicine in Broome, he leaves Sister Bernice to 
develop relationships with the patients. However, seeing 
the impact that Johnny's kindness has on Stan makes him 
realize that in passing off that personal care to others, 
Ibaraki is not only doing a disservice to his patients but also 
to himself. 


Chapter 12: Broome, 1940 Quotes 


@@ But for all [Sister Bernice’s] outward calmness, | sensed 
something had changed. She still conversed with me and 
occasionally brought me black tea—although she herself never 
used the cup | gave her, which pained me—but there was a 
coolness to her now. She had closed a part of herself to me. 


Sister Bernice 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker), 


Related Themes: © O 


Page Number: 163 


Explanation and Analysis 
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Over Christmas in 1938, Sister Bernice gives Ibaraki a gift. 
n the process, she also returns a book that she borrowed 
rom him and asks about a wooden tag that she’d found 
inside. Though the reader later learns that the tag is a 
memento that Ibaraki took from his traumatic time in the 
laboratory, at the time of this scene, the narrative does not 
reveal the item’s true meaning. Ibaraki reacts badly to Sister 
Bernice’s question and asks her to not inquire about his life. 


fF 


After Dr. Ibaraki and Sister Bernice return from their 


respective Christmas travels, he gives her a teacup as a gift. 
However, since their incident right before Christmas, he 
notices that their relationship has changed. The fact that 
Bernice acts more distant towards Ibaraki and does not use 
the gift he gave her shows Ibaraki the consequences of his 
rude behavior towards Sister Bernice and his unwillingness 
to share his life with her. 


Chapter 13: Loveday, 1942 Quotes 


@@ | thought about the situation with Kayoko. | had sent her 
two letters from Broome, telling her of the new life | had begun 
in Australia, but | never got a reply. After that, | gave up, 
convinced she never wanted to hear from me again. But 
perhaps | had stopped writing too quickly. Perhaps | had not 
written what she wanted to hear. | tried to think of what 
Harada would have done. Surely he would have fought for her, 
even at the risk of shaming himself. Honour, duty, 
pride—Harada would have sacrificed all those things for the 
woman he loved. 


www.LitCharts.com 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker), Kayoko, Harada 
Related Themes: ® 


Page Number: 166 


Explanation and Analysis 


As time passes in Loveday Camp, Harada’s health worsens. 
After visiting him one day, Dr. Ibaraki begins to reflect on his 
relationship with Kayoko. He ponders the fact that Harada 
chose to stay in Broome knowing the dangers in order to 
maximize his time with the woman he loved. Ibaraki, on the 
other hand, left Japan when things with Kayoko (and his 
career) deteriorated rather than trying to make it work. In 
this scene, Ibaraki reveals to the reader how little contact 
he has had with Kayoko since leaving. The fact that he 
stopped writing to Kayoko after two letters shows that he 
values his honor over saving his relationship with Kayoko. 
Harada, who prioritizes love over everything, acts as a foil to 
baraki in this way. Harada’s dedication to his lover is one of 
many examples throughout the novel of Ibaraki taking 
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positive examples from those around him to improve his 
character. 


Chapter 14: Tokyo, 1936 Quotes 


@@ “The true purpose of the facility is concealed from the local 


community through the disguise of a lumber mill. We've even 
started calling our test subjects maruta. It started as a joke, but 
‘logs’ has turned out to be a convenient euphemism, so we have 
persisted with the term.’ 


Related Characters: Ishii Shiro (speaker), Dr. Ibaraki 


Related Themes: Q 


Related Symbols: (či) 


Page Number: 183 


Explanation and Analysis 


Ishii Shiro utters this quote during a visit to the laboratory 
at the Army Medical College where Ibaraki works. Before 
Shiro’s visit, Ibaraki was largely unaware of the larger 
mission of his lab. However, Shiro’s speech provides the 
disturbing truth. These “test subjects” that he refers to are 
the human subjects on which they test their biological 
weapons. The fact that he refers to them as maruta, or logs, 
in reference to the facility's disguise as a lumber mill 
demonstrates the dehumanization that occurs in order to 
subject human beings to such cruel treatment. A common 
sign of dehumanization is the oppressor’s choice to refer to 
humans as objects or animals. By taking away their victims’ 
humanity through language, they justify inhumane 
treatment. The fact that this started out as a joke 
emphasizes its cruelty, as it highlights the fact that the 
doctors and researchers are joking about the suffering of 
humans. 


ee@ great doctor, just like a great military commander, 

knows that sometimes a few lives have to be sacrificed to 
save thousands of others. When this war is over, great doctors 
will be remembered.’ 


Related Characters: Ishii Shiro (speaker), Dr. Ibaraki 


Related Themes: Q @ 


Related Symbols: (či) 


Page Number: 191 


Explanation and Analysis 


During Lieutenant Colonel Ishii Shiro’s visit to the 
laboratory, he pressures Ibaraki into going out for drinks. 
During this outing, he questions Ibaraki about his work and 
parentage. Upon hearing about Ibaraki’s father’s illustrious 
career as a surgeon, Shiro begins to tell the story of his own 
career: though he had started out wanting to be a surgeon, 
he later realized that he could impact more people as a 
scientist. His comparison of a great doctor to a military 
commander highlights the violence inherent in Shiro’s work 
at the laboratory. His justification that a few lives have to be 
sacrificed to save thousands also brings his true prejudice to 
light—as he explained in his lecture, his secret laboratory 
uses human subjects from Manchuoko, a region in China. 
Thus, Shiro is using the bodies of innocent Chinese civilians 
in order to carry out military advancements for Japan. This 
brutal work demonstrates the ways that nationalism—in 
this case, the success of Japan—can be used to justify 
violent, prejudiced, and despicable acts. 


@@ | stared at Mrs. Sasaki’s face. Her drawn-on eyebrows. The 

cheeks that had grown heavy with age. The ugliness of this 
woman who'd come into my house and presumed to know me. 
She had no idea of the things | had to do each day, the secrets | 
had to keep. Neither did Kayoko. She didn’t understand the 
sacrifices | had made to serve our nation—to help ordinary 
people such as her. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker), Kayoko 


Related Themes: © 


Related Symbols: A 


Page Number: 202 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Kayoko loses her baby, her mother, Mrs. Sasaki, comes 
to the house to take care of her. In Kayoko’s grief, she stays 
in her bedroom and only interacts with her mother. As a 
result, Mrs. Sasaki becomes the go-between for Ibaraki and 
Kayoko. Ibaraki becomes frustrated with Kayoko'’s refusal to 
see him and asks to see her. When Mrs. Sasaki tells him that 
Kayoko is still not ready, Ibaraki becomes frustrated. In this 
quote, his frustration comes out in the form of hatred 
towards Mrs. Sasaki. Aside from being angry with her, he is 
also angry with his circumstances of having to keep his 
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laboratory work asecret. His inner monologue in this scene 
shows the negative impacts of this feeling of extreme 
isolation. It also shows the depths of his anger at the work 
itself and its lack of personal reward. Ultimately, this anger 
causes Ibaraki to act rashly and say that if Kayoko does not 
want to see him, he does not want to see her. Thus, the 
buildup of his isolation into anger is the last straw of his 
marriage. 


Chapter 15: Broome, 1941 Quotes 


@@ Sister Bernice gazed at me. “Don’t you realise what this 
means? We're at war with Japan now. You mustn't stay here. It 
isn't safe.” Perhaps mistaking my silence for shock, she 


continued to speak. “They'll come for you—they’ll put you away. 


You should have left a long time ago.’ 


Her face was creased in anguish. | felt a great tenderness 
towards her at that moment. “Thank you for your concern, 


Sister, but you need not worry—| have prepared myself for this 


outcome?” 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki, Sister Bernice (speaker) 


Related Themes: (g) & O 


Page Number: 216 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this scene, Dr. Ibaraki and Sister Bernice have just heard 
about Japan's attack on Pearl Harbor in Hawaii, United 
States. This direct attack was the catalyst of the United 
States’ direct involvement with the war and was used as 
justification for the U.S. and Australia’s internment of 
Japanese residents. Sister Bernice urges Dr. Ibaraki to 
return to Japan, where it is safe for him, before the 
Japanese government interns him. However, Ibaraki insists 
(much to Sister Bernice’s anger) that it is his duty as a 
doctor to stay and care for the community. Sister Bernice’s 
insistence on Ibaraki leaving demonstrates her deep care 
for him and, furthermore, is an example of solidarity 
between the Japanese residents of Broome and the white 
Australian residents of Broome. Furthermore, Ibaraki’s 
decision to stay behind demonstrates not only his 
dedication to his duty but also his desire to atone for his 
past in Japan. By staying behind rather than saving himself, 
Ibaraki puts himself in danger in order to protect others (or 
so he believes—Sister Bernice points out that there will be 
no one in Broome left to treat). 
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@@ |t was a dreadful kind of waiting. Time entered a new 

dimension—not exactly slow, but a state in which | sensed 
everything more keenly. | detected the sharp scent of metal in 
the air, | felt each drop of sweat beneath my shirt, and | 
observed how the shifting light at dawn and dusk seemed to 
hide more than it revealed. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker) 


Related Themes: © O 


Page Number: 223 


Explanation and Analysis 


After the Pearl Harbor attack, most of the Japanese 
community leaves Broome. Of Dr. Ibaraki’s circle, only he 
and Harada stayed behind. Harada, for his part, stays behind 
in order to maximize his time with the woman he loves, 
Minnie. One night, Ibaraki, Harada, and Minnie have dinner 
together and the men discuss waiting for their internment. 
Minnie gets upset and leaves the table. Harada asks Ibaraki 
if he believes that they are doing the right thing by staying, 
and Ibaraki says he doesn't know. In this quote, Ibaraki 
describes the feeling of waiting. His heightened senses 
indicate an increased sense of awareness in his life, feeling 
each moment because he does not know which will be his 
last moment of freedom. His observation about dawn and 
dusk hiding more than they reveal highlights the mystery of 
what lay ahead for Ibaraki. With each passing day, he is no 
closer to understanding what is to come. 


Chapter 16: Loveday, 1942 Quotes 


@@ Despite my efforts, everything was in ruins. Why could | 
never do anything right? 


Images crowded my mind. Stan, all alone within the 
kaleidoscope of sheets. Kayoko in the hallway, her luggage at 
her feet. It was all so clear to me now: somehow, | always failed 
the people | cared about. [....] As long as | got to the infirmary in 
time, everything would be all right. 


Related Characters: Dr. |baraki (speaker), Kayoko, Stanley 
Suzuki 


Related Themes: O 


Page Number: 236-237 


Explanation and Analysis 


Throughout his time in the camp, Ibaraki strikes up an 
unlikely friendship with Stan as he treats him after his 
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suicide attempt. However, on |baraki’s day off from the 
infirmary, he overhears Yamada plotting to hurt Stan in 
order to keep him silent about the fact that Yamada was his 
attacker. Dr. Ibaraki immediately feels a wave of guilt; 
though he has been doing his best to treat Stan, Stan is still 
in danger. This feeling recalls his early disillusionment with 
medicine, when he realized that he is unable to truly 

prevent death. His guilt also recalls his failure in his 
marriage to Kayoko. This memory of Kayoko’s departure is a 
frequent source of guilt for him, also resurfacing when he 
has his final conversation with Sister Bernice. This recurring 
memory demonstrates how fundamental Ibaraki’s failed 
marriage with Kayoko is in shaping his actions and feelings 
about the world around him. So, in this scene, when Ibaraki 
senses that Stan is in danger, he makes a point to try to save 
him. This instinct shows personal growth on Ibaraki’s part, 
as he previously pushed his loved ones away during times of 
strife. 


@@ Yamada stared at me, looking deep into my soul. A feeling 

of shame rose up through my body, filling my chest and 
throat. As much as | wanted to deny it, | know he was right. My 
refusal to believe Stan had prompted his deterioration. For 
that, | couldn't forgive myself. 


Related Characters: Dr. |baraki (speaker), Mr. Yamada 


Related Themes: G O 


Page Number: 245 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Dr. Ibaraki overhears Mr. Yamada planning to silence 
Stanley Suzuki, he takes action and confronts Yamada. 
However, Yamada responds by saying that if anything 
happened to Stan, the authorities would blame Ibaraki for 
not taking better care of him. This response shows 
Yamada’s abuse of his power and influence as deputy mayor 
of the camp. Ibaraki’s guilt in response to Yamada’s threat 
reveals his deep shame about his own behavior. Throughout 
the novel, Ibaraki struggles with guilt and forgiving himself. 
From this quote, it is clear that Stan’s suicide is one of 
lbaraki’s biggest, if not the biggest, regrets. Yamada, who 
was previously Ibaraki’s friend, weaponizes this regret and 
plays on his shame. However, though shame throughout the 
novel has caused Ibaraki to isolate and punish himself, 
Ibaraki learns to turn that guilt into action. Rather than stay 
silent out of fear of Yamada or for his reputation, he 
continues to fight against Yamada’s intentions to hurt Stan. 
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Though Stan still tragically dies, Ibaraki’s decision to turn his 
guilt into action and stand up to Yamada causes Yamada to 
fear him later in the novel. Thus, Ibaraki’s journey with guilt 
shows him learning to atone through action rather than 
through self-isolation and misery. 


e@e@ [he ceremony was originally intended for only a small 

group of Stan’s friends—mainly the Australian-born 
Japanese and me—but that afternoon more than thirty people 
lined the path that snaked through the garden. For someone so 
quiet, Stan had many friends. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker), Stanley Suzuki 


Related Themes: @ E (3) 


Page Number: 252 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Stanley Suzuki's accidental death, Dr. Ibaraki 
organizes a small memorial service. Though the two had 
gotten off to a rocky start when Stan initially came into the 
infirmary, Dr. Ibaraki eventually became his closest friend in 
the camp. The fact that over 30 people attended the service 
when Dr. Ibaraki had only expected Stan’s closest friends is 
a testament to the community that the internees built 
within the camp. Dr. Ibaraki’s decision to organize and speak 
at the memorial service showcases the growth of not only 
baraki and Stan’s relationship, but also of Ibaraki as a 
person. Throughout the novel, Ibaraki struggles with 
revealing parts of himself in his interpersonal relationships. 
n his relationships with Kayoko and Sister Bernice, Ibaraki 
continually isolated himself due to his trauma and guilt. 
However, in his friendship with Stan, he develops a mutually 
respectful and vulnerable connection. Though Ibaraki could 
not save Stan’s life, he does his best to give him an 
honorable and loving memorial. 


@@ We reached the junction at the middle of camp and | 

looked back. The blur of my friends pressed against the 
fence. The sweep of ochre dirt. The rows of galvanized-iron 
huts. The guard tower rising up beyond the fence. It was bleak, 
but it was home. A place where | belonged. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker) 


Related Themes: © & 
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Page Number: 272 


Explanation and Analysis 


Sometime after Stanley Suzuki's death, Major Locke calls a 
meeting of the camp. At the meeting, he announces that 
there will be a prisoner exchange with Japan and that 
several internees will be released. Dr. Ibaraki is one of these 
internees, along with Mayor Mori and Mr. Yamada. Given 
his traumatic past in Japan, Ibaraki has mixed feelings about 
returning home. As he walks out of the camp with his fellow 
former internees, he gazes at the surroundings and reflects 
on his time there. Despite the harsh conditions of the camp, 
which he observes in the huts, the fence, the dirt, and the 
guard tower, Ibaraki feels nostalgic. This nostalgia, and the 
bittersweetness of his departure from the camp, is a 
testament to the power of community to improve one’s life. 
Though the conditions of internment and internment itself 
are unequivocally unfair, these conditions produced a 
solidarity between the internees that Ibaraki has never 
experienced before. 


Chapter 17: SS City of Canterbury and Kamakura 
Maru, 1942 Quotes 


@@ | was struck by the paradox: although I’d been released 


from camp. I'd never felt my enemy status so keenly till now. 
Ahead of us, a small crowd of onlookers was gathered at the 
top of the stairs. From a distance, they looked like a typical 
group of sightseers there to admire the ships, a handful of 
children among them. But as we neared, their mouths set hard. 
We were nearly on the gangway when one of the men shouted, 
“You should kill them!” “Yeah, shoot the bastards!” a woman 
cried. My chest felt tight. | thought back to the train journey to 
Loveday, when I'd see the woman with the little girl on the 
platform—the expression on her face. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker) 
Related Themes: Q 


Page Number: 274-275 


Explanation and Analysis 


During the prisoner exchange from Loveday Camp, the men 
must pass through a port in Australia to board the ship 
home. The experience of Dr. Ibaraki and the other released 
prisoners during this trip demonstrates the fact that the 
Australian public continued to display a deep racism during 
World War II. Though the men have been released from the 
camp, the war still rages on in Australia and around the 
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world. Ibaraki’s recollection of the racist woman on the train 
during his journey to Loveday Camp provides a full-circle 
moment for the novel. It also shows that overcoming 
prejudice in society is a long struggle—though Ibaraki felt 
safe and welcome in the Japanese community of Broome, 
Japanese people were still the target of prejudice in 
Australia at large. The ongoing war stoked nationalist 
attitudes against the Japanese army, which Australian 
citizens unfairly transferred onto individual Japanese 
people. Ibaraki’s experience outside the camp also 
emphasizes the community that the internees were able to 
create for themselves within the camp despite their unjust 
internment. 


@@ ‘Jo give one’s life to one’s country, for the greater good of 
all—it’s the greatest sacrifice. They're true heroes,’ he said, 
shaking his head. Everyone around me nodded. 


But as | thought of the men in their metal coffin, their final 
breath escaping from their lungs, | imagined them at peace with 
themselves, knowing what they had done. It is much harder to 
descend to the depths of suffering and then find a way to keep 
living. | know, because that is what | have done. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker) 


Related Themes: Q & 


Page Number: 277 


Explanation and Analysis 


During the long journey from Australia back to Japan, Dr. 
baraki gets to know many of the men on his ship. Together, 
they reflect on the war. In this scene, the men discuss a 
group of Japanese soldiers who had died in a successful 
effort to weaken Allied forces. The men marvel at the 
bravery of the soldiers, sharing the view that sacrificing 
oneself for one’s country is the bravest thing one can do. 
This is a deeply nationalist ideal, as it prizes dedication to 
one’s country over anything else. However, Ibaraki holds a 
different view. His stance that committing to life is much 
harder than choosing to die reflects the difficult 
experiences that he has undergone in the previous few 
years. Through those years, he has built an inner strength 
and learned to live through trauma and suffering. As he has 
developed a true strength, he will use that strength to 
continue to try to live his best life possible. This idea 
harkens back to his argument with Sister Bernice, when she 
urged him to save himself rather than stay in Australia and 
be interned. At the time, Ibaraki believed he needed to 
sacrifice himself to live honorably. However, now, Ibaraki 
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will follow Sister Bernice’s example and try to live a happy 
life. 


Chapter 18: Tokyo, 1942 Quotes 


@@ In the coffee shop, a dark figure came towards me. My 
heart fluttered when | realized it was Kayoko. She wore navy 
monpe trousers knotted above her waist and a matching coat. 
nthe unfamiliar clothes, | hardly recognised my wife. Grey 
threaded her hair. Her cheeks had lost their fullness and her 
mouth was tight. We sat together, the hum of conversation 
surrounding us as we shared fragments of our pasts. She smiled 
when I told her about releasing the lanterns in Broome and the 
baseball competition at camp. She described the friends she 
had made at the factory where she worked, assembling 
munitions parts. 


Related Characters: Dr. Ibaraki (speaker), Kayoko 


Related Themes: (g) @® (S) O 


Page Number: 284 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Dr. Ibaraki returns to Japan, he spends some time 
rebuilding his life before reaching out to Kayoko. In this 
scene, the two meet at a coffee shop to catch up, having not 
seen each other in five years. The fact that Ibaraki does not 
recognize Kayoko at first demonstrates the intense effects 
that the war has had her and on civilians in general. Her gray 
hair is a physical manifestation of the time that has passed 
since their last time seeing one another. Furthermore, 
Kayoko's work in the munitions factory highlights the fact 
that civilians (and women) were largely a part of the war 
effort during World War II. Both Ibaraki and Kayoko 
present a sharp contrast to themselves as a young couple 
when they were first married. As they share details about 
their last five years, they start to reforge their connection. 
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Their meeting at a coffee shop recalls the early time of their 
relationship, in which they would meet at coffee shops and 
talk for hours. 


Chapter 19: Tokyo, 1989 Quotes 


@@ i'd clung to the ideal of discretion, when it was 
courage—and forgiveness—l'd needed all along. My silence had 
been weak. 


Related Characters: Dr. |baraki (speaker) 


Related Themes: B (2) 
Related Symbols: A 


Page Number: 294 


Explanation and Analysis 


n the last chapter of the novel, time jumps forward to the 
1980s. Dr. Ibaraki as an old man sees an article in the 
newspaper about human remains being found underneath 
his former laboratory. The article prompts him to reread his 
final letter from Sister Bernice, in which she tells him that all 
she ever wanted from him was closeness; because he was so 
private and closed off about his life and feelings, the two 
were never able to develop a deep relationship with a true 
sense of trust. Ibaraki’s obsessive discretion came from his 
shame about his past, but also from his imperative to fulfill 
his duty to the lab by never revealing anything about his 
work. He believed that this silence was an act of honor. 
However, in the final scene of the novel, an elderly Ibaraki 
realizes that speaking out is far more important and 
honorable than silence. He writes a letter to the newspaper, 
confessing everything about his work with the laboratory. In 
telling the truth, Ibaraki is finally able to atone for his 
actions. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


CHAPTER 1: SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1942 


The protagonist, Dr. Ibaraki, travels inland in a carriage. He 
describes the unfamiliar landscape. He is traveling through 
widespread farmland, seeing crops and animals but no people. 
He sees his reflection in the window and notices that he looks 
unkempt and sleep-deprived—he hasn't showered since he was 
at Harvey Camp three days prior. Dr. Ibaraki remembers 
gathering with 40 other Japanese men early that morning in 
Adelaide to board the train to their new camp in Southern 
Australia. 


At the Murray Bridge train stop, Dr. Ibaraki sees a white 
woman with her three-year-old daughter, who reminds him of 
his niece. As the train pulls away, the woman spits on the 
window and utters a hateful slur against Japanese people. Dr. 
Ibaraki notes the hate in her face. 


The train arrives at the Barmera stop that evening. Soldiers 
greet the men and lead them to Loveday Camp. Dr. Ibaraki has 
more luggage than most of the other men and falls to the back 
of the group. One of the men falls to the ground, and Ibaraki 
rushes to examine him. Another man who knows the sick man 
tells Dr. Ibaraki that almost everyone got sick on the ship and 
that many died. One of the guards takes the man who fell to the 
hospital. The group arrives at Loveday Camp. When an officer 
interviews Dr. Ibaraki, he tells the officer that he is a doctor and 
that he has been in Australia since 1938. When the officer asks 
the protagonist about his marital status, the protagonist 
hesitates and then tells the officer that his wife is in Tokyo. 


Dr. Ibaraki is subjected to a medical examination before 
entering the camp. He finds the examination unnecessarily 
humiliating, as he is naked. After the medical examination, as 
Dr. Ibaraki and a group of men wait outside the camp, they 
notice the guard towers on the edge of the camp and discuss 
how they are always being watched. An officer leads the men 
through the camp to their compound. There, they meet Mori, 
the mayor of the compound, and Mr. Yamada, the mayor’s 
deputy. Mr. Yamada leads Dr. Ibaraki to his quarters. Mr. 
Yamada tells Dr. Ibaraki that Harada Yasutaro told him about 
Dr. Ibaraki. The doctor is pleased to hear that his friend Harada 
is at the camp. Yamada shows Dr. Ibaraki to his bed in Yamada’s 
tent and tells him that he is glad to have another educated man 
around. 
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The novel opens with the harsh conditions of Ibaraki’s journey 
towards internment. The fact that he and the other men have been 
traveling for days without a shower indicates the dehumanizing 
conditions of internment. Furthermore, the size of the group of men 
indicates how large the system of internment is. 


© © 


Ibaraki’s encounter with the white woman at the train stop serves to 
demonstrates the deep-seated anti-Japanese racism that existed in 
Australia in the 1940s. 


The fact that so many men fell ill or died on the ship emphasizes the 
harsh conditions that Australian officials subjected upon internees. 
At the camp, Ibaraki’s reluctance to answer the officer’s question 
about his wife's whereabouts indicates that Ibaraki and his wife 
have a tense relationship. 


0 00 


The humiliation of the examination is another example of the 
dehumanization in the Loveday Camp. At the same time, the fact 
that Mori and Yamada are the mayor and deputy of the camp 
shows that internment camps had a certain kind of internal social 
organization. Furthermore, Yamada’s excitement to have another 
“educated” man around demonstrates his internal class-related 
biases. 
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Dr. Ibaraki wakes early the next morning, sweating from the 
heat. He walks around the camp, examining its layout. He 
gathers that, aside from the Japanese men in two sections of 
the compound, there are Italians and Germans in the other two 
sections. He remembers a letter that he received the week 
before from his mother giving him news of the family, though 
censors had blocked out some of the information about his 


his mother had urged him to return to Japan. Dr. Ibaraki finds a 
Buddhist altar in the camp and kneels before it. 


At breakfast, Mr. Yamada introduces Dr. Ibaraki to the other 
men in their tent, who had also previously worked with Mr. 
Yamada at a rubber production company. Mr. Yamada recalls 
the harm that the Dutch embargo on Japanese business did to 
their company. Dr. Ibaraki looks around the dining room for 
Harada but instead sees Johnny Chang, a young businessman 
of both Chinese and Japanese descent whom Dr. Ibaraki knows 
from his time living in Broome before his arrest. Johnny 
exclaims the injustices of the camp hierarchy, calling out Mayor 
ori for taking special treatment. Yamada tells Dr. Ibaraki, who 
doesn't let on that he knows Johnny, that Johnny has been a 
troublemaker in the camp. Many men in the dining room begin 
to yell racist remarks at Johnny. 


Yamada takes Dr. Ibaraki to Harada’s tent. Dr. Ibaraki 
comments on how thin Harada has become. The guards call the 
men for a head count. Major Locke, the head of the camp, 
announces that the guards will begin to give the internee’s 
tents surprise inspections. During Major Locke’s speech, 
Harada collapses. Dr. Ibaraki advises the guards to take him to 
the hospital and accompanies them. Dr. Ashton, the physician 
at the headquarters, examines Harada and diagnoses him with 
tuberculosis. 


Dr. Ashton invites Dr. Ibaraki to work at the infirmary. Mr. 
Yamada tells Dr. Ibaraki that many of the inmates who have 
jobs at the camp periodically sabotage their jobs in protest of 
being underpaid. Dr. Ibaraki shows up for his first shift at the 
infirmary, and Shiobara shows him around the hospital. Dr. 
baraki completes his first shift and reflects that it reminds him 
of his hospital internship back in Tokyo eight years ago. 
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As Dr. Ibaraki walks around the camp and sees different sections 
housing German and Italian internees, it becomes clear that 
Australia has interned not just Japanese residents but also people 
from other countries—countries that opposed the Allied powers 
during World War II. What's more, the fact that the Japanese, 
German, and Italian residents are separated from each other hints 
at the internal division within the camp itself. This is a division that 
Ibaraki will most likely have to reckon with as he navigates life in the 
camp. Lastly, readers can intuit from Nobuhiro’s involvement in the 
Japanese army that Ibaraki has a personal connection to the war 
and perhaps even to Japan’s nationalist agenda. 


© © 


The discussion of the Japanese embargo on Japanese businesses 
indicates the difficulty that the war has posed for Japanese 
businesses. Later on, when Ibaraki runs into Johnny, Johnny’s 
willingness to call out the injustices within the Camp shows his 
strong sense of right and wrong. The other men’s antagonism 
towards Johnny shows the racism that existed within the Japanese 
community towards mixed-race members of the community and 
foreshadows the race-based conflict within the camp. 


The fact that Ibaraki’s only pre-existing friend in the camp, Harada, 
is ill demonstrates the fragility of the wellbeing of Ibaraki and his 
loved ones. Furthermore, the guards’ private inspections of the 
internees’ tents exemplifies the lack of contro! that the internees 
have over their space. 


© 


The inmates who protest their jobs show an example of resistance in 
the face of injustice—a mindset that Ibaraki will struggle to embrace 
himself throughout the novel. 


© 
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CHAPTER 2: TOKYO, 1934 


Dr. Ibaraki remembers his dream of being a doctor as a young 
boy. In achieving this dream, he follows the footsteps of his 
father (who died when Dr. Ibaraki was young) and grandfather, 
as both of them were in the medical profession. He remembers 
attempting to heal sick or injured animals as a child. He also 
recalls his disillusionment with medicine when he started his 
internship at the Tokyo hospital—despite his studies and 
profession, people still died. During his internship, he receives 
an offer to pursue research rather than practicing medicine. He 
accepts the offer. 


A 26-year-old Dr. Ibaraki arrives at Army Medical College 
Compound in Shinjuku for his interview with Major Kimura. 
Major Kimura, an intimidating figure, tells Dr. Ibaraki that the 
position will require loyalty and discretion. The interview goes 
poorly until Major Kimura realizes that he worked with Dr. 
Ibaraki’s father, Ibaraki Suichiro. 


CHAPTER 3: LOVEDAY, 1942 


One morning at Loveday, Dr. Ibaraki and his tentmates are 
performing breakfast duty. Johnny Chang approaches him and 
invites him to play cards in his tent sometime. Johnny tells Dr. 
Ibaraki that the men in Johnny’s tent have to do an unfair 
amount of chores because they are not like the other 
men—they are not fully Japanese, having been born in 
Australia. Johnny also tells him that the camp is run like a 
dictatorship, with Mayor Mori and Mr. Yamada making unfair 
rules that only suit themselves. 


As Dr. Ibaraki finishes his evening shift for the day, he looks 
forward to seeing the play that the entertainment committee 
of the camp is staging. He arrives at the mess hall for the show 
and sees the men celebrating. He learns that Japan has just 
bombed the Australian army in Broome, destroying their 
aircraft. He worries about his friends back in Broome, hoping 
that they evacuated before the attack. He remembers the 
bustling streets of Broome’s Japanese neighborhood, now 
abandoned. However, out of loyalty to his country, Dr. Ibaraki 
must hide his pain and fear. 
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{baraki’s dream to follow in the footsteps of his father and 
grandfather enlighten the reader to one of his core values: living a 
successful life on behalf of his family. His disillusion with medicine 
shows Ibaraki’s sensitivity to the pain of others. 


The fact that Major Kimura gives Ibaraki the research job because 
of the accomplishments of Ibaraki’s father shows the nepotism that 
exists in the military/medical world in Tokyo. 


© 


Johnny, in explaining that he and the other men who are not fully 
Japanese have to do unfair chores, once again shows his 
commitment to justice and courage in calling out injustice. 


© O 


The play that the entertainment committee stages demonstrates 
the internees’ commitment to improving their lives within the camp. 
On another note, !baraki’s complex feelings about the Japanese 
bombing of Broome reminds the reader of the complexities that 
nationalism imposes on people during wartime. Though Ibaraki has 
legitimate worries about people he cares about, the nationalism 
that has caused these attacks prevents him from showing his true 
feelings. 
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CHAPTER 4: BROOME, 1938 


Four years before Dr. Ibaraki’s arrest and internment, he 
arrives in Broome. There, he meets Kanemori, the president of 
the Japanese association, who offered Dr. Ibaraki a job at the 
Broome hospital. He introduces Dr. Ibaraki to his deputy, 
Harada, with whom Dr. Ibaraki reunites in the Loveday camp. 
Kanemori leads Dr. Ibaraki to the Customs Office. When the 
customs officer asks Dr. Ibaraki why he did not bring his wife to 
Australia, he tells him that she did not want to travel rather 
than telling the officer that they are separated. Dr. Ibaraki also 
tells the officer that, after his appointment in Broome, he plans 
to return to Japan to practice medicine. 


After Dr. Ibaraki gets his passport stamped at the Customs 
Office, Harada and Kanemori show him around Broome and its 
Japanese neighborhood, but the doctor is unimpressed in 
comparison with Singapore. They arrive at the dilapidated 
Japanese hospital, which has been empty since the previous 
physician left five months prior. The hospital is very small and 
ill-equipped. The hospital also contains Dr. Ibaraki’s living 
quarters, which are small and dank. Over the next week, Dr. 
Ibaraki fixes up the hospital. He meets Sister Bernice, a young 
nun who will be his nurse. With a little bit of work, the hospital 
once again looks ready for patients. 


Once the hospital resumes functioning, Sister Bernice and Dr. 
baraki begin their working relationship. The two don't talk 
much when they are alone, but Dr. Ibaraki hears her speaking 
warmly with patients. He realizes that she keeps quiet around 
him in order to make him comfortable, as his English is not yet 
very good. He encourages her to read during quiet moments in 
their shift, and the two silently bond over books. Often, when 
Dr. Ibaraki looks up at her, he is taken aback by her 
resemblance to his wife, Kayoko, on their wedding day. 


CHAPTER 5: TOKYO, 1934 


Four years before Dr. Ibaraki arrives in Australia, his mother 
mentions their family friend Kayoko during dinner. Dr. Ibaraki 
understands that she hopes for him, 26 years old at the time, to 
marry Kayoko. Two weeks later, Dr. Ibaraki and his mother visit 
Kayoko’s family, the Sasakis. As the two families have tea, Dr. 
baraki at first feels uneasy in Kayoko’s presence, aware of the 
parents watching him. However, when Kayoko plays the koto, a 
traditional Japanese string instrument, for the group, she 


impresses Dr. Ibaraki with her talent and his unease disappears. 
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The existence of the Japanese Association in Broome serves to show 
that, before the internment policy, Japanese people were living full, 
community-oriented lives in Australia. On another note, Ibaraki’s 
unwillingness to tell the customs officer the full story of his and his 
wife's relationship demonstrates the shame and discomfort that he 
has around their separation. 


Ibaraki’s hesitation at the smalless of Broome’s Japanese 
neighborhood and hospital indicates that his career in Japan was 
much more prestigious. However, though the circumstances of the 
Broome Japanese neighborhood and its hospital seem bleak, his 
and Sister Bernice’s efforts will help create a better medical care 
system. This work shows the care and pride that Ibaraki and Bernice 
have in their medical careers. 


[baraki’s realization that Sister Bernice has adjusted her behavior to 
make him comfortable demonstrates her kind and considerate 
nature. Their bond over books speaks to the fact that there are 
many ways to develop an emotional connection outside of talking. 


Though Ibaraki is at first nervous, his appreciation for Kayoko's 
talent hints at the nature of their initial connection. Rather than 
being attracted to her for her beauty, Ibaraki begins to feel 
comfortable when she shows him her passion. 
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A few weeks after his interview, Major Kimura offers Dr. 
baraki the research position. Dr. Ibaraki begins his work at the 
Epidemic Prevention Laboratory. On his first day, a professor 
named Shimada shows him around the facility. Dr. Ibaraki 
begins his work growing bacteria for developing vaccines. The 
work of handling these viruses is very dangerous, and Dr. 
baraki must wear safety equipment. The work is also on a 
massive scale, and Dr. Ibaraki often has to work late hours. 
After about six months, Yamamoto, a new researcher straight 
out of university, joins the lab. He and Dr. Ibaraki become 
friends. Yamamoto takes over Dr. Ibaraki’s role of growing the 
bacteria, and Dr. Ibaraki is able to take on more senior 
responsibilities. He welcomes the extra free time as he begins 
to think about marriage, inspired by his visit to the Sasakis. 


CHAPTER 6: LOVEDAY, 1942 


As April arrives, the weather at the camp cools. Though Dr. 
Ibaraki prefers this weather, especially given the increasingly 
overly crowded tents as new internees arrive, he worries about 
the effect of the colder weather on the patients in the 
infirmary. Though Harada’s condition has improved, he is still 
not fully well. At night, the internees share sake, Japanese rice 
wine, in their tents and tell stories of the hardships of their 
arrests and transport to the camp. 


One morning, Major Locke announces that there will be a film 
screening at the camp and that Mr. Mackenzie from the Kraft 


Walker company in 
camp look forward 
arrives, the camp o 


to the screening. Wh 
fficials ask Dr. Ibaraki 


Adelaide will present it. 


en 
to 


The men inthe 
r. Mackenzie 
translate for him 


because of his English skills. Dr. Ibaraki, Mayor Mori, Mr. 
Yamada, and Major Locke show Mr. Mackenzie around the 
facility. Mr. Mackenzie marvels at the work of the Japanese 


internees in the camps. 


During the tour, the men hear a chorus of voices singing from 
the screening area. The voices are Johnny Chang and his 
friends, sitting in the chairs meant for Mr. Mackenzie and his 
group. Mori attempts to hide the protest from Mr. Mackenzie. 
Johnny Chang introduces himself to Mr. Mackenzie. He 
explains to Mr. Mackenzie that he was born and raised in 
Australia, not Japan, before Major Locke leads Mr. Mackenzie 
to the projector. Before he starts the presentation, Dr. Ibaraki 
presents the gift of a homemade chess set to Mr. Mackenzie. 
Dr. Ibaraki expresses that it means a lot to the internees that an 
Australian outside of the Red Cross has come to visit the camp. 
r. Mackenzie tells them that it is not fair for the Japanese to 
be locked up. As the film begins, Dr. Ibaraki looks back at 
Johnny, who is upset. 
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Ibaraki’s schedule and working conditions demonstrate the intense 
nature of the work he is doing, though the reader does not know yet 
what the work is. The fact that Ibaraki is able to think more about 
marriage once his work lightens demonstrates that his work takes 
up a significant amount of his brain space and foreshadows the 
conflict between work and family later on in the novel. 


Q 


The scene in which the internees bond over sake demonstrates their 
solidarity in the face of injustice. On another note, Ibaraki’s worry 
for the patients in the infirmary highlights his naturally caring 
nature. 
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Mr. Mackenzie's surprise at the work of Japanese internees betrays 
his internal biases towards Japanese people. His visit to the camp 
also provides some nuance about the social landscape in Australia 
at the time: it shows that some Australians were concerned about 
potential mistreatment of internees. 


Chang and his friends’ protest highlights the capacity for resistance 
that exist within the camp. Mackenzie's willingness to hear out 
Johnny further underscores the nuance of the social situation in 
Australia. Mori's embarrassment about the protest betrays his 
anxiety about his camp being perceived as unruly, hinting at the fact 
that he benefits from compliant internees that cooperate with the 
authorities. 
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One day in the camp hospital, Shiobara asks Dr. Ibaraki to 
examine a patient’s injury. The patient, Stanley Suzuki, is a 
recently arrived mixed-race internee who is friends with 
Johnny Chang. The patient tells Ibaraki that four men attacked 
him in the mess hall, which Ibaraki is surprised to hear as the 
amp is usually peaceful. Stan confides in Ibaraki about the 
fficulty he has faced as an internee even though he has lived 
n Australia since he was six months old. He also expresses the 
ifficulty of being only partially Japanese within the dynamics 

f the camp. In their conversation, Stan reveals that, according 
o Johnny Chang, Yamada was one of his attackers, to the 
isbelief of Dr. Ibaraki. Ibaraki believes that Johnny lied to Stan 
to sow chaos and rebellion in the camp. 
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CHAPTER 7: BROOME, 1938 


One night, Dr. Ibaraki wakes to people knocking on his door in 
his hospital quarters. The police bring in a Malay man whose 
face and neck are cut up and a Japanese man with a sprained 
wrist. Dr. Ibaraki asks for them to get Sister Bernice, unsure of 
his ability to treat the patients without her help and calming 
demeanor towards the patients. Luckily, Sister Bernice arrives. 


At first, Dr. Ibaraki is unable to perform the surgery, and Sister 
Bernice must take over for him. Once she starts the process, 
Dr. Ibaraki is able to take over. The man with the sprained wrist 
tells Dr. Ibaraki that the other man crossed a boundary with 
“his girl” and he snaps at Dr. Ibaraki, saying that he doesn't 
now anything about love. This comment hits a nerve for Dr. 
baraki. 


After Dr. Ibaraki finishes operating on the patients, he meets 
Johnny Chang, who volunteered one of his taxis to drive the 
patients to the hospital. Johnny tells him that, though the 
patients’ injuries happened during a fight between a Japanese 
man and a Malay man, people of different races in Broome 
usually get along with each other. When Sister Bernice goes 
home, Dr. Ibaraki compliments her skills during the surgery 
that day. She comforts him about his initial inability to perform 
the surgery. Though Dr. Ibaraki is exhausted, he ends the night 
with a positive feeling. 
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Stan’s claim that Yamada attacked him in a racist incident implies a 
dark side within Yamada that Ibaraki has not yet seen. Ibaraki’s 
unwillingness to believe him shows that he resists seeing alternate 
points of view and foreshadows his character journey: over the 
course of the novel, he must learn to fight for what is right even 
when it is not the easy or socially accepted option. 


{baraki’s anxiety that he will not be able to treat his patients without 
Sister Bernice shows his lack of confidence in his medical abilities. 


Dr. Ibaraki’s anxiety during the surgery indicates his lack of certainty 
about himself as a doctor. In that same vein, his sensitivity about his 
relationship demonstrates his insecurity about his personal 
relationships. 


The fact that Johnny volunteered one of his taxis underscores his 
importance as a member of the Japanese community of Broome. He 
clearly prides himself in Broome’s interracial harmony. The fact that 
Ibaraki feels better after performing the surgery and after Sister 
Bernice’s compliment shows that he derives pleasure from excelling 
as a doctor. 
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In August of that year, the Japanese community in Broome 
celebrates the Bon festival, which is a Japanese tradition. Dr. 
Ibaraki arrives just after sunset and watches the full moon rise 
with the crowd. Dr. Ibaraki keeps watching as the crowd thins. 
When Dr. Ibaraki walks over to the toronagashi (lantern 
ceremony), he encounters Sister Bernice and a group of nuns. 
One of the nuns asks Dr. Ibaraki if he is there alone, which 
makes him uncomfortable. Sister Bernice asks Dr. Ibaraki to 
explain the lantern ceremony to the women, and he tells them 
that the lanterns represent the spirits of the dead. In releasing 
them, people release their loved ones back into the spirit world. 
Dr. Ibaraki and Sister Bernice bond at the ceremony, and she 
tells him that her parents died when she was young. Dr. Ibaraki 
feels closer to Sister Bernice afterwards. 


CHAPTER 8: LOVEDAY, 1942 


One day, Dr. Ibaraki encounters a group of men playing a 
makeshift game of baseball in the camp. Ibaraki remembers 
how much he loved baseball as a child and young man, 
reflecting that he hasn't picked up a bat in 10 years. The 
internees encourage him to play, showing him their makeshift 
ball (a rock covered in fabric strips) and bat (a tree branch). The 
men playing baseball remind Ibaraki of some divers he knew in 
Broome—specifically, of their strong community and ease 
together. Ibaraki agrees to hit one ball and laughs as he 
immediately gets an out. 


One night, as Dr. Ibaraki walks back to the compound after his 
shift at the infirmary, Johnny Chang approaches him. Johnny 
tells Ibaraki that the Australian men in the camp want to play 
baseball too, but no one else wants to join their team or play 
with them. Ibaraki internally reflects that, if the Australian-born 
and mixed-race internees feel like outcasts, it’s their own fault 
due to their perceived clique and their friendliness with the 
officers. Johnny asks Ibaraki to suggest a camp-wide baseball 
competition to Mayor Mori. When Ibaraki suggests that he 
would have more luck approaching Mr. Yamada first, the two 
men get into a fight over Yamada’s alleged attack on Stan. 
Johnny tells Dr. Ibaraki that he used to like him in Broome but 
has realized in the camp that he is a coward. 


Sometime after Dr. Ibaraki’s encounter with Johnny Chang, he 
has a nightmare. In the dream, Dr. Ibaraki tries to stop his 
mother (who turns into Kayoko) from going down a long 
hallway into the laboratory where he used to work. Mr. 
Yamada wakes Dr. Ibaraki and tells him that an officer needs 
him at the infirmary. 
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When Ibaraki shares his culture with Sister Bernice, he forms a real, 
substantial bond. This fact highlights the importance of 
intercultural connection in the novel. In confiding in Ibaraki, Sister 
Bernice further opens up the possibility for their friendship, showing 
that emotional connection thrives off of shared confidences. 


The game of baseball in the camp is another example of the 

internees working to create normal structures in the camp. Ibaraki's 
joy at playing indicates the importance of making connections with 
other people and engaging in leisure activities for his mental health. 


Ibaraki and Johnny’s fight, and Johnny’s belief that Ibaraki is a 
coward, invites readers to consider how to fight for a community’s 
well-being under authoritative structures. Ibaraki’s belief that 
prejudice against those in marginalized groups is their own fault 
shows that he has a deep trust in authority. Johnny's judgement of 
him as a coward foreshadows the personal journey that Ibaraki will 
take in learning to see nuance in power structures. 
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Ibaraki’s dream hints at a trauma related to both his former job and 
his marriage. 
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Officer McCubbin takes Dr. Ibaraki to the infirmary. On the 
walk, he tells Ibaraki that Stanley Suzuki tried to kill himself by 
slashing both of his wrists. He also tells Dr. Ibaraki that Stan’s is 
the third suicide attempt that year by a Japanese internee. Dr. 
baraki reflects that he is unfamiliar with treating a suicide 
patient and that failed suicide attempts in Japan were usually 
handled privately rather than in hospital. McCubbin and Ibaraki 
get to know each other on the walk to the infirmary. When they 
arrive at the infirmary, Johnny Chang is standing over Stan’s 
bed. He blames Ibaraki for Stan’s suicide attempt, saying that 
Stan hasn't been the same since Ibaraki accused him of lying 
about Mr. Yamada. After they transfer Stan to the hospital in 
town, Dr. Ibaraki lies awake thinking of Johnny’s comments. 


As the weather gets colder, materials to build sleeping huts 
finally arrive at the camp. Because the project requires many 
men, Dr. Ibaraki must train new orderlies at the hospital. 
Though this keeps him busy, he cannot stop thinking about 
Stanley Suzuki and the possibility that he himself is to blame for 
Stan's suicide attempt. He begins to internally question Mr. 
Yamada, wondering if he really attacked Stan. Ibaraki resolves 
to observe Mr. Yamada’s reaction to discussion of Stan and 
decide on his innocence for himself. That night, he dreams that 
he is a diver searching for oysters, unable to find them. 


The next afternoon, Dr. Ibaraki walks into anews committee 
meeting in the mess hall. He listens to the latest news about the 
Japanese war effort and is surprised at their losses. The 
committee decides that the Australian media is lying about 
these losses and resolves to withhold the news from the camp. 
The committee then discusses the plan for hut building. After 
that, discussion turns to Stanley Suzuki's suicide attempt and 
the committee asks Dr. Ibaraki to speak. He tells the committee 
about the suicide attempt and mentions the beating, noticing 

r. Yamada’s face change. The committee dismisses the issue. 


Dr. Ibaraki pitches the idea of a baseball competition. Though 
the committee is interested, they worry that Major Locke will 
not allow them to move between camps. They decide to start a 
competition within their camp and, if it goes well, move 
towards a competition between camps. Dr. Ibaraki looks at Mr. 
Yamada and notices that his expression has gone back to 
normal. 
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Stanley’s suicide attempt shows the psychological impact that 
racism and a lack of community support can have. Johnny placing 
the blame on Ibaraki presents a model of community accountability. 
[baraki’s anxiety over Johnny’s comments indicates the growing 
insecurity in his understanding of the world. 
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{baraki’s internal questioning of Yamada’s virtues indicates his 
shifting perspective of his reality at the camp and, in turn, a growing 
understanding of the existence of prejudice even among his friends. 
In his dream, he embodies one of the lower-class workers of Broome 
trying to make a living by finding pearls. This dream further 
highlights Ibaraki’s feeling of being lost in trying to understand the 
world. 
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The committee's decision that the media is lying about Japan's 
losses reminds the reader of how deeply their pride and identity is 
tied to the success of Japan. On another note, Yamada’s change of 
expression when faced with the discussion of Stan’s condition 
confirms to Ibaraki that Yamada was a part of Stan's attack. 
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Ibaraki’s ability to express ideas to the committee is a reflection of 
his respectful standing in the camp as a doctor. The committee's 
decision to start a baseball competition further highlights their 
commitment to creating livable conditions in the camp. 
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CHAPTER 9: TOKYO, 1935 


On the holiday of setsubun in 1935, Dr. Ibaraki and Kayoko have 
their first official date. Dr. Ibaraki worries that he has dressed 
too formally but is relieved when Kayoko arrives also dressed 
formally. They meet at a temple and walk around, enjoying the 
estivities. Kayoko expresses that she feels that her parents 
treat her like a child, even though she is almost ready for 
marriage. 


f 


At the festival, Dr. Ibaraki and Kayoko pass two young girls 
dressed in a modern, Western style, wearing wide-brimmed 
hats and wide-legged trousers. Ibaraki criticizes their modern 
dress, but Kayoko defends them, saying that she has worn 
those clothes in the past. Suddenly, they hear a commotion. 
They turn to see officers harassing the girls, saying that they’re 
dressed like “foreign whores” Kayoko runs ahead and defends 
the girls to the officers. 


After their first date, Dr. Ibaraki becomes more and more 
interested in Kayoko, especially after her bravery in the 
incident with the officers. The couple begins to spend more 
time together, getting to know one another and talking about 
their dreams in life. Ibaraki’s mother advises him to save some 
of the conversation for marriage, and Ibaraki proposes three 
weeks after that conversation. The wedding is a joyous 
occasion and Mr. Sasaki, Kayoko’s father, makes a kind speech 
about Dr. Ibaraki. During the wedding party, Dr. Ibaraki glances 
at Kayoko and sees a deep fragility in her face. He vows to 
himself to always protect her. 


After almost a year working at the laboratory, Dr. Ibaraki 
receives a promotion and a raise. With that extra money and 
help from Kayoko’s parents, he and Kayoko are able to buy a 
run-down house. Kayoko insists on the couple doing the 
repairs themselves because it is their first home. Kayoko 
surprises him by being extremely capable at these repairs. 
Their remodeling preoccupies Ibaraki to the point where, when 
he realizes his lab is researching Typhoid even though there is 
already a vaccine, he doesn’t think much of it. 
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The formality of Ibaraki and Kayoko’s first date underscores the 
traditional nature of their courtship. Kayoko’s complaints about her 
parents’ childish treatment of her demonstrate that she is mature 
and ready to be in a relationship. 


Kayoko’s defense of the young girls demonstrates her ability to 
stand up for what she believes and defy the norms of society. 
Furthermore, the officers’ harassment of the girls reveals the deep 
traditionalism present in 1930s Japanese society. 
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Ibaraki’s affection for Kayoko after the incident with the officers 
suggests that he respects her courage and determination. His love 
for Kayoko and the joy that the couple experiences at their wedding 
presents a contrast with Ibaraki’s awkwardness surrounding his 
marriage later in the timeline. 


Kayoko’s insistence on the couple fixing up their house themselves 
underscores her commitment to putting work into their relationship. 
On another note, Ibaraki’s discovery of the Typhoid virus in his lab 
reminds the reader that Ibaraki knows very little about his own 
research. 
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In early spring, Professor Shimada is rarely present in the lab to 
supervise Dr. Ibaraki and his colleagues. When he is around, he 
is agitated. One day, Major Kimura calls a meeting. In the 
meeting, he tells the staff that the purpose of the lab will 
change from bacteriological development to specimen analysis. 
Ibaraki and his colleagues are relieved that they will keep their 
jobs. Major Kimura tells them that the new research will 
require an even more extreme agreement of confidentiality and 
commitment to serving their country. Ibaraki thinks of his 
brother, who desires to serve the Emperor in the army, and 
feels proud to be discreet for his sake. Despite his relief and 
Major Kimura’s confidence, Ibaraki notices that Shimada seems 
uncomfortable. 


CHAPTER 10: BROOME, 1939 


One day in April, Dr. Ibaraki receives an invitation to a 
celebration at President Kanemori’s house. The occasion is 
tenchosetsu, a celebration of the Emperor’s birthday. Ibaraki 
learns that the Japanese community of Broome celebrates the 
holiday in a big way. On the day of tenchosetsu, Ibaraki attends a 
ceremony at the Japanese Association's headquarters, where 
he sees Japanese women dressed in their fine kimonos, a rarity 
for Broome. Many of Broome’s white residents also attend the 
ceremony. 


After the ceremony, Dr. Ibaraki attends the celebration at 
President Kanemori’s house. At this event, the guests are 
mostly Japanese with no white attendees. Ibaraki finds himself 
being more social and less self-conscious than usual. He feels 
lucky to be in Broome. Once the crowd thins out and all that’s 
left are the men who came without their wives, he leaves the 


party. 


On Dr. Ibaraki’s walk home, he begins to crave a shaved ice 
lemon drink from Ellies’, a local café. When he arrives at Ellies’, 
William Ellies greets him by name. Suddenly, Sister Bernice 
calls Ibaraki’s name. Ibaraki tells her how much he enjoyed the 
holiday, and she tells him that she is glad to see him so happy 
and that he deserves to take more time off. Ibaraki walks Sister 
Bernice home and they discuss their childhoods. Sister Bernice 
shows him the boab tree and tells him that the beauty of its 
flowers make her feel at home in Broome. Ibaraki feels light, as 
though the weight of the past has been lifted. 
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Shimada’s agitation indicates that something is amiss in the lab. 
When Major Kimura tells the lab that the new mission will require 
more discretion, it is |baraki’s pride in his family and nationalism 
that causes him to trust in the mission of the lab. However, the 
increased discretion implies a moral conundrum in the work of the 
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The celebrations of the Japanese community demonstrate the 
community's dedication to maintaining their cultural traditions. The 
white attendees at the ceremony remind the reader that Broome 
society was somewhat integrated. 


[baraki’s high spirits at the party show that community gatherings 
can have a positive effect on one’s mental health. The fact that only 
single men remain at the end of the party highlight Ibaraki’s 
separation from his wife and reminds the reader of the ways that 
this separation affects his existence in the social world at large. 


[baraki’s craving for an Ellies’ shaved ice highlights his integration 
into the town of Broome and its establishments. Ibaraki’s walk with 
Sister Bernice reminds him that human connection partially comes 
from sharing information about oneself. When Sister Bernice says 
that the boab tree makes her feel at home in Broome, she 
encourages Ibaraki to find what makes him feel at home in Broome. 
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CHAPTER 11: LOVEDAY, 1942 


One day, during Dr. Ibaraki’s shift at the infirmary, Officer 
McCubbin comes in with something important to tell him. At 
first, Ibaraki fears that something has happened to Stanley 
Suzuki. However, instead, Officer McCubbin hands him a 
telegram. The telegram reads that Ibaraki’s brother, Nobuhiro, 
was killed in battle. Officer McCubbin tries to comfort him, 
relating to the loss because of the loss of his friends when he 
was fighting in Egypt, but he soon realizes that Dr. Ibaraki 
needs to be left alone. 


Without thinking, Dr. Ibaraki walks to the Buddhist altar of the 
camp. On the way, he runs into Mr. Yamada. When Yamada 
reads the telegram, he advises Ibaraki to think of his brother’s 
death as a gift, because Nobuhiro will always be honored for his 
bravery in fighting for the Emperor. Ibaraki thanks him and 
walks away, but he does not take any comfort in his words—he 
is unable to think of the death as anything but a loss. As he 
kneels before the Buddhist altar, he thinks of his childhood 
memories with Nobuhiro. Yamada’s words continue to bother 
him. 


The next day, Dr. Ibaraki rises early. His compound has a trip to 
the river scheduled for that day. Though Ibaraki had decided 
not to go on the trip due to his grief, he ultimately decides to go 
on the trip rather than stay alone on the compound. As the men 
gather to leave in their matching uniforms, Ibaraki feels like a 
“carbon copy” of his fellow internees. While they walk, they 
pass mallee trees. Ibaraki admires these trees for their ability 
to take anew shape to be suited to the surrounding 
environment. 


The men arrive at the river, and two officers on horseback mark 
the boundaries of where they are allowed to roam. Dr. Ibaraki 
thinks of the divers in Broome and his curiosity about what it 
was like to spend their days alone underground. He remembers 
being interned with a few divers immediately after his arrest in 
Broome. They had discussed diving and the dangers of caisson 
disease—a disease that affects divers when they resurface too 
quickly. Ibaraki reflects on the divers and their subpar working 
conditions, reflecting on the injustice of one life being valued 
over another. As he listens to the men enjoy themselves at the 
river, lost in his own grief, he resents their happiness. 
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The death of Ibaraki’s brother in battle reminds Ibaraki and the 
reader of the dangers of war to loved ones. Though Nobuhiro dies 
for a cause, his death is still personally devastating to Ibaraki. 
Officer McCubbin’s comfort shows the potential for solidarity 
between guards and internees, as Ibaraki and McCubbin connect 
over shared grief. 
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When Ibaraki gravitates towards the Buddhist altar on instinct, it is 
clear that his cultural tradition influences him. In contrast to 
Ibaraki’s conversation with Officer McCubbin, Yamada’s 
insensitivity towards Nobuhiro’s death shows the potential for 
nationalism (in this case, the belief in laying one’s life on the line for 
one’s country) to eclipse empathy. 
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[baraki’s feeling of uniformity with his fellow internees reminds the 
reader of the dehumanization that accompanies mass internment. 
His admiration for the mallee tree highlights the difficulty of his 
situation. Furthermore, it foreshadows his journey towards adapting 
his lifestyle to improve his interpersonal relationships. 
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The strict boundaries that the officers impose underscores the 
internees’ lack of independence. On another note, Ibaraki’s 
reflection on the divers helps to further the reader’s understanding 
of the class dynamics present in Broome, as the divers are all Asian 
immigrants and, perhaps because there are few jobs available to 
them in Australia, have been left to do dangerous, isolating work. 
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That Tuesday, Dr. Ibaraki comes to the infirmary on his day off 
because he hears that Stanley Suzuki is coming back from the 
hospital. He looks in on Stan, sectioned off from the rest of the 
infirmary by makeshift curtains, and worries that he is dead due 
to his stillness. However, he then sees that Stan is watching him 
out of the corner of his eyes. His blank expression, without any 
approval or disapproval, makes Ibaraki want to cry. 


After visiting Stanley, Dr. Ibaraki walks through the camp. He 
passes the men building the new cabins. He also passes Johnny 
Chang and his baseball team practicing. Johnny approaches 
baraki with a friendly manner, much to Ibaraki’s relief—Ibaraki 
regrets dismissing Johnny’s accusations of Mr. Yamada. Johnny 
thanks Ibaraki for advocating for the baseball competition. 
Johnny also expresses his sympathies for Ibaraki’s loss, saying 
that he knows how it feels, as he lost a sister. Ibaraki takes 
comfort in Johnny’s words, especially in contrast with 
Yamada’s. Additionally, Johnny tells Ibaraki that he has an 
appeal to get out of the camp scheduled, as he is Australian- 
born. Though Ibaraki was excited about his budding friendship 
with Johnny, he is happy for him. At the end of their 
conversation, Johnny invites Ibaraki to play baseball with his 
team sometime. 


Dr. Ibaraki begins to visit Stanley Suzuki’s bed daily to change 
his bandages and check on his progress. Stan remains blank, 
barely moving or speaking. The next week, Johnny Chang 
comes to visit Stan. Johnny comforts him, saying that they'll be 
out soon and that all their friends are thinking of him. Stan 
smiles for the first time since his suicide attempt. Ibaraki 
realizes that he has neglected providing personal care within 
his medical practice, instead allowing Sister Bernice and other 
assistants to make emotional connections with the patients. 
This, he now understands, was a mistake. 


The afternoon after Johnny Chang’s visit, Dr. Ibaraki sees 
Stanley Suzuki standing outside on the infirmary grounds. It is a 
windy day and Ibaraki worries that he will get sick from the 
wind. Hayashi reminds Ibaraki that he can’t get any sicker than 
he is at that moment. They watch him stand alone, staring at 
the sky, until the sun begins to set and he goes back inside. 
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[baraki’s drive to check in on Stan illustrates his dedication to the 
wellbeing of his patients. His devastation at Stan’s blank expression 
reflects his shame at contributing to Stan’s suffering. Conversely, 
Stan’s lack of expression betrays a lack of esteem for Ibaraki on his 
part. 
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Johnny's friendliness and sympathy for Ibaraki’s loss is a powerful 
display of solidarity. Ibaraki’s positive feelings towards the 
interaction highlight the positive impact of this solidarity. Johnny's 
appeal to leave the camp due to his Australian-born status sheds 
light on the system of internment. Though he is not a Japanese 
national and has no affiliation with the Japanese military, he was 
still interned due to his Japanese parentage. This fact brings to light 
the fact that nationalism was intertwined with racism in Australia in 
the 1940s. When Ibaraki hears about the appeal, his happiness in 
spite of his fear of losing Johnny’s friendship highlights Ibaraki’s true 
love for the people in his life. 
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Ibaraki’s dedicated care towards Stan shows that he is working to 
improve his interpersonal medical care and relationships. In 
realizing that personal care is hugely important when practicing 
medicine, Ibaraki’s understanding of his role and purpose as a 
doctor changes. This realization is a massive moment of personal 
growth for Ibaraki, whose interpersonal relationships improve 
greatly throughout the novel. 
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When Stan stands out in the cold, he symbolically chooses freedom. 
Though he cannot leave the camp, he can stand outside his hospital 
bed. Though he may get sick, he exercises his right to movement and 
freedom, alive in spite of his suicide attempt. 
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By winter, the internees begin to move into the huts. First, 
elderly internees move into the huts, and then the rest of the 
movement is determined by lottery. Dr. Ibaraki’s tent is 
selected late. The baseball competition begins. Ibaraki’s team 
gets eliminated early, but Ibaraki is quietly relieved to be out of 
the spotlight. On the day of Johnny Chang’s team’s first game, 
baraki watches. Dale, a relative newcomer to the camp, makes 
the winning hit for Johnny's team of Australians. Though 
baraki is wary of appearing to be disloyal to the high-ranking 
Japanese men in the camp, he smiles at Johnny. 


CHAPTER 12: BROOME, 1940 


When the weather in Broome becomes more humid and rainier 
towards the end of the year, many of its inhabitants leave for 
elsewhere. From the Japanese Association, only Harada stays 
to watch over the building. Dr. Ibaraki has learned that Harada, 
who hasn't been back to Japan in many years, is in a long-term 
relationship with an Aboriginal woman named Minnie. Ibaraki 
plans to go to Melbourne and Sydney, and he will be closing the 
hospital for eight weeks. Sister Bernice plans to travel to her 
relatives in Geraldton for Christmas. 


As Dr. Ibaraki and Sister Bernice pack up the hospital, she gives 
him a wrapped Christmas present. It is the book Middlemarch. 
She tells him that the young doctor character in the book made 
her think of him. Ibaraki deeply appreciates the present. Sister 
Bernice also returns his copy of Robinson Crusoe. She asks him 
about the piece of wood that she found in the book, engraved 
with the Japanese word for “child” and the numbers 1718. 
baraki gets upset and asks her not to intrude in his life. Sister 
Bernice leaves the room. The next morning, Sister Bernice does 
not come to work. At first Dr. Ibaraki is angry, but then he is 
worried. He later learns that she left for Geraldton that 
morning, earlier than she was supposed to, due to an 
emergency. 


While Dr. Ibaraki travels to and around Melbourne, he 
continues to worry that his actions drove Sister Bernice away. 
His hosts—who are family friends—notice this worry. Instead of 
moving on to Sydney, Ibaraki decides to return to Broome two 
weeks earlier, reflecting that it has become his home. He learns 
that Sister Bernice has already returned from Geraldton. He 
goes to visit her, bearing a gift from his travel: a teacup and 
saucer. She thanks him and he asks after her family. She tells 
him that she left early because one of the children was sick, but 
the child is fine now. He tries to apologize for the way he os 
to her when they parted, but she assures him that it’s in th 
past. However, from that point on, Ibaraki feels a shift in n 
relationship. Though they still talk and work together, she 
begins to share less of herself with him. 
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The lottery to move into the huts in the cold of winter emphasizes 
the cruel conditions of the camp. At the baseball game, Ibaraki’s 
choice to smile at Johnny despite his fear of the higher-ranking men 
in the camp shows his growth. He now prioritizes interpersonal 
relationships over nationalism or pride. 
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The fact that Harada is in a long-term relationship with Minnie 
despite social conventions demonstrates his capacity to prioritize 
love over outside perceptions of his life. Later on, when Ibaraki 
reflects on his own relationships, he sees Harada as a role model for 
bravery in prioritizing his emotional life over social perception. 
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Sister Bernice’s gift for Ibaraki demonstrates their closeness. Her 
thoughtfulness in choosing the book shows her fondness for Ibaraki. 
However, when she asks a question in attempt to get closer to him, 
his reaction shows that his past is preventing him from having 
healthy and close relationships. When Sister Bernice does not come 
to work, Ibaraki sees the real consequences of pushing those who 
are willing to love him away. Her unknown emergency also mirrors 
his secrecy within their relationship, giving him a taste of the 
mystery she has experienced with him. 
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Ibaraki’s decision to return to Broome because it feels like home 
shows the effect that interpersonal relationships can have on 
cementing one’s feeling of belonging. Though he apologizes to Sister 
Bernice over his behavior, the feeling that their relationship is not 
the same highlights the fact that healthy relationships require an 
equal level of trust. Furthermore, it shows that repairing 
relationships takes work and that Ibaraki will need to work on both 
himself and his rapport with Sister Bernice if he wants to have the 
kind of relationship they had before. 
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CHAPTER 13: LOVEDAY, 1942 


Dr. Ibaraki and Stanley Suzuki strike up a friendship, chatting 
about their families. Stan tells Ibaraki about a girl, Isabelle, 
whom he has liked for years. Stan’s mother wrote to say that 
she asked about him, but Isabelle believes he is in the army, and 
he does not want to tell her he is interned. Stan asks Ibaraki if 
he has a wife, and he says yes but avoids talking about her and 
leaves the room. 


Dr. Ibaraki checks on Harada. As he watches Harada sleep, he 
thinks of his devotion to Minnie. Harada stayed with Minnie 
instead of going back to Japan, where it was safer for him. 
baraki contrasts this with his own choice to leave Japan and 
lose contact with Kayoko. Ibaraki reflects that perhaps he 
stopped writing to Kayoko too quickly—he sent two letters 
from Broome but never got a reply and stopped writing after 
that. He reflects that Harada would have fought for the woman 
he loved, pride aside. 


The next day, when Dr. Ibaraki goes to check on Stan, he senses 
a divide between them. Ibaraki confesses that he and his wife 
are separated because he was not able to be there for her in 
her time of struggle. He tells Stan that not saying more to 
Kayoko before he left is his biggest regret, and he encourages 
Stan to write to Isabelle. He tells Stan to dictate the letter while 
Ibaraki writes. Ibaraki helps him infuse more sentimentality 
into the letter. Ibaraki has amemory of his wife helping him 
study his medical vocabulary. 


By late June, the last of the sleeping huts are complete. 
Whereas before, Dr. Ibaraki slept in a tent with eight men, he 
now sleeps with 50 men in a cabin. He welcomes the change, 
relaxing in the new dynamic. He begins to spend more time 
with his teammates on the baseball team. A week before the 
championship, Johnny Chang and two other men go to their 
hearing in Melbourne. One day in the canteen, Dr. Ibaraki runs 
into Mr. Yamada. Yamada asks him about Stan’s return to camp. 
Yamada praises Ibaraki for the success that the baseball 
competition turned out to be and encourages him to come to 
the championship despite his shift in the infirmary. 


That night, Dr. Ibaraki wakes in the middle of the night to find 
one of the old men in his tent staring at the floor. The man 
points out that the dirt on the floor, which is a lighter red than 
most of the dirt at the camp, is shaped like a fan. Ibaraki marvels 
at its beauty and ponders the way that wind can change 
everything. 
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The development of Ibaraki and Stan’s friendship demonstrates that 
sharing aspects of one’s life and oneself contributes to healthy 
connections. Still, his inability to talk about Kayoko indicates that 
Ibaraki still has healing to do before he can share that part of 
himself with his friends. 
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Harada’s devotion to Minnie provides Ibaraki with an alternative 
model for prioritizing his relationships in his life. Ibaraki’s decision to 
stop writing to Kayoko demonstrates his deep fear of vulnerability, 
unwilling to put his pride on the line to heal his relationship with her. 
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Ibaraki’s decision to tell Stan about his situation with Kayoko in 
order to heal their friendship demonstrates a huge amount of 
personal growth on Ibaraki’s part. When he helps Stan inject more 
sentimentality into the letter, he shows his capacity for that 
sentimentality, which he has not demonstrated in the novel thus far. 
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Ibaraki’s changing social situation highlights the personal growth 
that he undergoes in the camp, existing in solidarity with his fellow 
internees. On the other hand, Johnny’s upcoming hearing provides 
Johnny with hope. Yamada’s encouragement of Ibaraki to come to 
the baseball game throws his character further into 
question—though Yamada may have been the cause of Stan’s 
suicide attempt, he also seems to be a friend to Ibaraki. 
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This philosophical moment in the novel reminds Ibaraki and the 
reader of the possibility that circumstances can change at any time. 
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CHAPTER 14: TOKYO, 1936 


One day during Dr. Ibaraki’s second year at the laboratory, 
Shimada asks Ibaraki and his fellow senior colleagues to stay 
late to accept a shipment. They help the guards unload the 
boxes. After they unload the boxes, Dr. Ibaraki follows Shimada 
and Major Kimura down to the storeroom. Major Kimura pulls 
out one of the jars to reveal that it contains a severed head. 


When his superiors permit him to leave around 1:30, Dr. 
baraki walks home, trying not to think about the specimens. 
When he arrives home, he sees that Kayoko has not left any 
food for him. Though she has begun to leave out simpler food 
than before due to his late nights, it is the first time she hasn't 
left anything out at all. When he goes to take a bath, he finds 
that the bathtub is empty and begins to wash himself with cold 
water. Kayoko finds him doing that and apologizes, saying she 
thought he was spending the night at work. He asks her to 
leave him alone. 


One day, Lieutenant Colonel Ishii Shiro, the head of Dr. 
Ibaraki’s organization and a friend of Major Kimura, comes to 
visit the laboratory. Major Kimura announces that Ishii will 
give a lecture at the end of the week about his latest medical 
advancements. Many of Ibaraki’s colleagues are starstruck by 
shii’s visit due to his illustrious reputation. At the lecture, Ishii 
explains the facility that he runs in Manchuoko. Because the 
workers disguise the laboratory as a lumber mill, they call their 
human subjects logs. Ishii describes his extreme research 
methods, experimenting on human subjects, killing them, and 
using their bodies to isolate pathogens. Ishii is proud of his 
ability to prevent large-scale loss of life with this method. 
During the lecture, he circulates photographs of affected body 
parts that make Dr. Ibaraki feel sick. 


After the lecture, Dr. Ibaraki attempts to leave work early. On 
the way out, he passes Shimada’s office, where Shimada, Ishii, 
ajor Kimura, and Yamamoto are drinking together. Ibaraki 
tells them that he has a headache, but Ishii pressures him to go 
out with the group. Ishii leads them to an establishment ina 
neighborhood that Ibaraki has never been to before. At the 
establishment, Ishii demands that the host send them his 
favorite geishas, traditional Japanese women performers who 
entertain men. He tells the other men that he likes this 
particular establishment because they hire the geishas at a 
very young age. Ibaraki has the feeling that, as Ishii asks him 
questions about himself and his family, he is testing him. When 
the two geishas that Ishii requested arrive, they sit with the 
men until Ishii goes off to another room with one of them. 
baraki takes this opportunity to slip out and go home. 
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In this scene, the true extent of the laboratory's operation becomes 
clear. The severed head shows that the laboratory is experimenting 
on human subjects. 
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[baraki’s walk home reveals that he is disturbed by the work of the 
laboratory. Kayoko’'s decision not to leave food or a bath out for him 
shows that she is used to Ibaraki coming home at all hours in the 
night. Ibaraki’s cold demeanor reveals further how upset he is by the 
circumstances of working in his lab. 
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Though Ishii Shiro is a very famous and esteemed scientist, his 
lecture reveals his extreme methods. Perhaps most significantly, the 
nickname of “logs” for his human subjects showcases the 
dehumanization that propels his laboratory work. The fact that 
Ibaraki is unable to look at the photos that Shiro circulates without 
feeling sick indicates that Ibaraki is not like Shiro—he cannot bear to 
inflict cruelty in the name of science. 
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The pressure that Ishii Shiro inflicts on Ibaraki to go out indicates 
the all-encompassing nature of his job. Shiro’s behavior at the 
establishment indicates his cruelty towards women and those he 
deems of a lower class. His questions about Ibaraki’s family further 
emphasize this prejudice, showing that he would not respect Ibaraki 
were it not for his successful father. 
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When Dr. Ibaraki arrives home, he is surprised to smell food 
cooking even though it is around midnight. Kayoko has set the 
table for two and tells him she wants to spend time with him. 
Although Ibaraki wants to immediately wash off and go to bed, 
her gesture touches him. She has made his favorite dish. He is 
glad to see her in ahappy mood, as she sometimes during their 
marriage has retreated into herself. He thinks of his elderly 
neighbors and wonders if he and Kayoko will end up like them. 
As they eat dinner, she tells him that she is pregnant. Dr. Ibaraki 
is shocked. Though he is happy, he thinks about the photos of 
children’s bodies that he saw in the lecture that day. 


Two months after Lieutenant Colonel Ishii Shiro’s visit to the 
lab, the laboratory receives another shipment. Because the 
shipment is larger than the previous one, the Army Medical 
College sends two nurses to help and, unlike the last shipment, 
their superiors invite Yamamoto to help. The group unloads the 
shipment, which mostly contains specimens of smaller body 
parts but also includes one large metal container full of whole 
bodies. One of the nurses sees the body of a small child and 
turns away, unable to touch it. Dr. Ibaraki volunteers to move 
the body, as nobody else wants to. 


After midnight, Dr. Ibaraki goes home. After his bath, Kayoko 
meets him in the hallway. She tells him that she knows why he 
bathes so intensely after work. Her eyes are full of love, and 
baraki believes that she knows about the true nature of his 
work at the lab. He is relieved that she seems not to hate him 
for it. However, she then tells him that she knows that he has to 
go out drinking to bars with geishas for his career, and Ibaraki’s 
heart sinks at the realization that his work will have to remain a 
secret from his wife. She tells him that, though he is not doing 
anything wrong, she wants him to spend more time at home 
when the baby is born. Though Ibaraki wants to tell her the 
truth, he cannot do so due to his loyalty to Major Kimura and 
Shimada. 


After the most recent shipment, Major Kimura plans a 
dissection demonstration for the Army Medical College. He 
asks Dr. Ibaraki to assist with the dissection, and though Ibaraki 
wants to spend more time at home, he is honored by the new 
responsibility. When he gets home around nine, he finds two 
extra people: a neighbor (who heard Kayoko crying) and the 
doctor she called. Ibaraki finds Kayoko in the bathroom, her 
lower half covered in blood. She asks him where he has been, 
and he says he was at work. To Ibaraki’s grief, the doctor tells 
him they lost the child. They discuss Kayoko’s condition, and 
the doctor turns to leave. Kayoko then shames Ibaraki in front 
of the doctor for going out drinking while his wife is pregnant. 
The neighbor comforts Ibaraki, telling him that time will heal 
the wound. 
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Kayoko’s kind behavior in making dinner for Ibaraki despite his late 
arrival emphasizes the work that she puts into their relationship. 
Though Ibaraki is happy that she is pregnant, his lingering feelings of 
fear left by Shiro's images remind the reader that he understands 
the darkness of the world into which his child will be born. 
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The inclusion of Yamamoto in the second shipment indicates that 
he has moved up in the ranks of the laboratory after Shiro’s visit. 
Ibaraki’s ability to remove the body of the child demonstrates the 
desensitization to horror that he has undergone at the laboratory, 
as well as his dedication to his profession. 
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The brief moment of comfort when Ibaraki believes that he will be 
able to share his experiences with Kayoko indicates how desperately 
he wants to do so. However, when he realizes that she thinks he is 
simply going out drinking with geishas for his career, he is unable to 
tell her of his own accord. This moment, though it shows a 
forgiveness on Kayoko’s part, further emphasizes the emotional 
divide between Ibaraki and Kayoko due to his secret. 
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Ibaraki’s plan to carry out the dissection demonstration in spite of 
his promise to Kayoko to spend more time at home demonstrates 
the way that he must choose between his job and his marriage. 
However, his absence has consequences when he is not there for 
Kayoko during her miscarriage. Though Kayoko had previously been 
understanding of his absence, the fact that he continues to be 
absent despite her pregnancy cements the rift in their relationship. 


GO 
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The next day, Kayoko’s mother, Mrs. Sasaki, comes to take care 
of her. Dr. Ibaraki allows them to have the bedroom together 
and often hears them whispering. At work the day after Mrs. 
Sasaki's arrival, Shimada gives his condolences to Ibaraki and 
allows him to leave work early. When he arrives home, the table 
is set for one and Mrs. Sasaki serves him. He asks to see Kayoko 
and she says that it’s still too soon. She tells him that Kayoko is 
still angry at him for not being around much. In his anger, both 
at her and at the circumstances of his life, Ibaraki says that if 
she doesn't want to see him now, then she won't see him ever 
again. He leaves, and when he comes back the house is dark. 


A few days later, Kayoko packs her bags to go live with her 
parents. Dr. Ibaraki apologizes for what he said, but she says 
that he has been cold and distant all year. She asks him why he 
stopped loving her and if there is another woman. He tells her 
there is not and begs her to stay, but she has already made up 
her mind. She leaves the house. After Kayoko leaves him, Dr. 
baraki feels as though he is moving through his life in a trance. 
He spends the new year’s holiday by himself. When he returns 
to work, he keeps to himself and avoids socializing with his 
colleagues. 


The next week, the demonstration is set to take place. Many 
people attend, including high-ranking military officials. Major 
Kimura gives an introduction, explaining the lab’s goal to use 
the bubonic plague as a biological weapon. They put the first 
specimen on the table, the body of a middle-aged man, and Dr. 
baraki makes an incision while Shimada explains the intensity 
of the effects. However, when Shimada orders Ibaraki to 
perform the demonstration on the body of the baby, Ibaraki 
freezes, unable to perform the incision. Amidst the silence, 
Yamamoto steps in and makes the incision. 


The next day, Major Kimura calls Dr. Ibaraki into his office. He 
scolds Ibaraki for his behavior, saying that, no matter what is 
going on with his family, it is his duty to put aside his feelings 
and serve his country. Kimura gives Ibaraki a termination letter, 
saying that he will receive 3 months of pay. Dr. Ibaraki begs him 
for another chance at the job, but Kimura tells him that there’s 
nothing else that he can do. Kimura also tells him that, if Ibaraki 
is aman of honor, he should never say anything to anybody 
about the work of the lab. Finally, Kimura tells him that Japan 
will rule over Greater East Asia in a few years, and that all of 
their suffering will be worth it. 
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When Mrs. Sasaki tells him that Kayoko is still not ready to see him, 
his angry response highlights the ways that he lets his pride and 
anger get the best of him. 
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Kayoko’s decision to leave Ibaraki further highlights her 
independence and knowledge of her own self-worth, which is the 
reason Ibaraki fell in love with her in the first place. His depression 
after the dissolution of his relationship highlights the importance of 
interpersonal relationships in his life. 
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{baraki’s inability to perform the surgical demonstration on the 
body of the baby shows that his moral standing and emotions 
overpowers his need for honor and success. It also shows his true 
devastation at the loss of his child. When Yamamoto steps in, it 
indicates the ways that the two friends have grown apart: Ibaraki 
away from the work of the laboratory, and Yamamoto towards it. 
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Major Kimura’s stance that Ibaraki must serve his country no 
matter the circumstances showcases the deep nationalism that 
fuels the work of Kimura and the lab. Kimura's statement that their 
awful work will be worth it when Japan succeeds highlights the 
power that the nationalist dream has over him—Kimura truly 
believes that anything is justified if it contributes to the success of 
Japan. 
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After his termination, Dr. Ibaraki returns to his family home. His 
mother is happy to see him, and he spends time with his sister 
and his nephew and niece. Ibaraki becomes depressed, and his 
family worries about him. He tries to get in touch with Kayoko 
but is unable to reach her. When Ibaraki’s aunt comes to visit, 
she tells him about a job opportunity to run his own hospital in 
Broome, Australia. Though his mother advises him not to take 
the job, Ibaraki yearns for a fresh start and decides to take it. 


CHAPTER 15: BROOME, 1941 


As another summer comes upon Broome, much of the 
Japanese community has left town. In Dr. Ibaraki’s circle, only 
he and Harada remain. One day at the hospital a boy from town 
delivers a message to Ibaraki and Sister Bernice: that Japan has 
bombed Hawaii. Ibaraki and Bernice listen to the radio 
broadcast, which outlines the Pearl Harbor attack. After 
hearing the news, Bernice tells Ibaraki that he must go back to 
Japan for his own safety. However, when Ibaraki tells her that 
he has already decided to stay in Broome to fulfill his duty as a 
doctor and community member, she is angry. Later that day, she 
asks to leave early for the first time. Ibaraki thanks her for her 
help and expresses that he hopes he has not offended her, and 
Sister Bernice nods and leaves. 


During a rainstorm that night, Sister Bernice returns to the 
hospital. She urges Dr. Ibaraki again to return to Japan, not 
understanding why he would stay in Broome. He considers 
telling her the truth about what happened between him and 
Kayoko. As he tries with much difficulty to tell Bernice the 
truth, he notices that they are standing in the same formation 
that he and Kayoko had on the day she left. Bernice expresses 
her frustration at the fact that, though they've worked together 
for years, she barely knows him at all. Ibaraki feels 
overwhelmed by emotion. Bernice also reveals the true reason 
she left for Geraldton early last year: she realized she had 
feelings for Ibaraki and thought about giving up her faith for 
him. Ibaraki is frozen. He tells Bernice that she should stay and 
that they should discuss it tomorrow, but she leaves without 
speaking. 
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{baraki’s depression without a job and without Kayoko highlights his 
need for purpose and stimulation. When he hears about the job in 
Australia, his need for professional purpose overpowers his drive to 
be near his loved ones. 


Ibaraki’s refusal to return to Japan to care for the community shows 
his dedication to his purpose and honor. However, when this 
decision upsets Sister Bernice, she shows how deeply she cares for 
[baraki’s safety. Furthermore, her anger at this decision provides an 
alternate viewpoint to Ibaraki’s, who believes that honor is more 
important than self-preservation or being close to his family. 
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Sister Bernice’s desperate urges for Ibaraki to return to Japan 
further emphasize her deep care for him. The parallel that Ibaraki 
draws between his relationship with Bernice and his relationship 
with Kayoko in that moment especially underscores this care. 
Additionally, it showcases Ibaraki's pattern of hiding his true 
feelings from the women in his life. His unwillingness to talk about 
Bernice’s feelings shows his inability to engage in emotional 
conversations, even though it actively harms his relationships. 
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The next few days, Sister Bernice does not come to the 
hospital. Dr. Ibaraki misses her and thinks of her as he works. 
Though he believes that he did the right thing by not acting 
romantically, he regrets not reacting with more kindness. After 
work, he walks through the abandoned Japanese 
neighborhood of Broome. With very few people left in town, 
there aren't many people to treat. Most of the Japanese 
residents of the town have already been interned, and Dr. 
baraki wonders why the authorities have not come for him. He 
visits Harada and Minnie for dinner, where Minnie, who tried to 
make Harada go back to Japan for his own safety, gets upset at 
the men’s knowledge that they will be next. Dr. Ibaraki waits to 
be interned, living in limbo. 


One day sometime after his dinner with Harada and Minnie, 
the officials come to the hospital to intern Dr. Ibaraki. Ibaraki 
does not protest and goes to pack his bags—because he will 
need to bring medical equipment, the officers allow him to 
bring more luggage than the average internee. Ibaraki looks 
around the hospital and reflects on the warmth it has 
compared to when he first arrived, having been inhabited by 
himself and Sister Bernice for the last few years. As the officers 
lead him down the street, Ibaraki looks back at the hospital, 
silently saying goodbye. 


As Dr. Ibaraki walks through the town with the officers, he 
reflects on his memories in Broome, having found beauty and 
community in his time there. He realizes that Broome will 

never be the same. They pass Ellies’, where Ibaraki had run into 
Sister Bernice on the Emperor’s birthday. Without thinking, 
Ibaraki runs from the grip of the officers. One of the officers 
tackles him and knocks him unconscious. He wakes up in a daze, 
flashes of memory flowing through his mind. 


CHAPTER 16: LOVEDAY, 1942 


The day before the baseball final, Dr. Ibaraki plans to tend the 
gardens of the Buddhist altar. Hayashi has offered to cover 
baraki’s shift the next day so he may attend the game. When he 
leaves his hut for the day, Ibaraki hears a commotion indicating 
that Johnny Chang and the others returned from their hearing 
in Melbourne. Ibaraki sees Johnny and the other men, noticing 
their sad expressions. He approaches Johnny, who tells him 
that their appeals were rejected with no hope for another 
chance—the system was set up against them, with no protocol 
for holding hearings for Australian citizens. 
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Minnie’s reaction to Harada and Ibaraki’s choice to stay in Broome 
mirrors that of Sister Bernice’s. Though Harada’s reasoning 
(because he wants to stay with Minnie as long as possible) is 
different from Ibaraki’s, who claims he stays in Broome to fulfill his 
duty, the men are united by the knowledge that they will soon be 
interned. 
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Ibaraki’s sentimentality towards the hospital highlights the 
hospital's existence as a place of healing for him. Not only has he 
returned to his purpose of being a doctor, but he also formed a 
caring relationship with Sister Bernice. Though this relationship 
ended unfortunately, he still recognizes the growth that it afforded 
him. 
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Ibaraki’s instinctual run from the officers demonstrates a rebellious 
side that he has thus far not exercised. This act showcases a desire 
for freedom, fueled by his positive experiences in Broome. 
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The failure of Johnny's hearing dashes his hopes for release. 
Symbolically, it highlights the injustice of the internment system, 
which indiscriminately interned anyone with a connection to Japan 
without regard for cultural nuance—i.e., Johnny’s Australian birth 
and multicultural existence in Broome. 
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Dr. Ibaraki returns to his hut and begins to write a letter to his 
mother, expressing his sadness over Nobuhiro’s death. 
Knowing that the censors will cut much of his letter, he limits 
the information about his life. After lunch, Ibaraki goes to the 
altar gardens despite the windy conditions. Due to the wind, he 
hears voices from beyond the garden. The speakers are Mr. 
Yamada and Mayor Mori. From their conversation, Ibaraki 
nows for sure that Yamada was Stanley Suzuki's attacker. 
During the rest of their conversation, though Ibaraki cannot 
hear every word, he hears desperation in Yamada’s voice and 
Stan’s name many times. Ibaraki also hears his own and 
Hayashi’s name, and he figures out their plan: Hayashi 
volunteered to take Ibaraki’s shift in order to find some way to 
silence Stan. 


Upon hearing Mr. Yamada and Mayor Mori's conversation, Dr. 
Ibaraki is overcome with the feeling that he is unable to do right 
by anyone he cares about. He hurries to find Johnny Chang to 
get some help in the situation, but Johnny's hutmates haven't 
seen him. Ibaraki staggers through the dusty wind to get to the 
infirmary, but his compound is sealed and the new guard, 
Davies, will not let him through and threatens to shoot him. He 
continues to run around the dust storm, looking for Johnny. 


At the daily headcount that evening, Dr. Ibaraki sees Johnny in 
a disheveled state. Major Locke makes a few announcements: 
first, he introduces Private Davies. Second, he announces that 
the baseball championship will be postponed due to the 
weather. Furthermore, he bans all other outdoor activity, 
bidding the internees to stay in their huts or the mess hall. 
Johnny protests, provoking Davies. After the headcount, 
Ibaraki talks to Johnny, who says that he will get out of the 
camp no matter what it takes. Ibaraki tries to talk with Johnny 
about Stan, but he says he has his own problems to worry 
about and leaves. Ibaraki watches Mr. Yamada in the mess hall, 
disgusted by his casual nature. Dr. Ibaraki returns to his hut, 
worrying about Stan. 


Back in his hut, Dr. Ibaraki confronts Mr. Yamada about his 
plans to harm Stanley Suzuki. Though Yamada’s facade of 
casual demeanor slips, he denies that he has any such plan. 
When he realizes that Ibaraki does know something, he is very 
angry. Yamada tells Ibaraki that, if anything happens to Stan, 
people will think it is Ibaraki’s fault because of their medical 
history together. 
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When Ibaraki learns that Yamada is truly Stan's attacker, he is 
disillusioned with Yamada for good. The fact that Hayashi took 
{baraki’s shift not out of kindness but as part of a plan to silence 
Stan mirrors Ibaraki’s long process of realizing that the authority 
structures that he previously trusted can have sinister motives. 


Ibaraki’s instinct to run to Johnny indicates that, with his new 
distrust in the authority figures in the camp, he trusts that Johnny 
will do what he can to make things right. However, Johnny’s 
absence hints at the fact that the circumstances of his internment, 
after all this time, may have broken down his strength. 


Major Locke’s ban on outdoor activities reinforces the extreme 
degree of control that the authorities of the camp exercised over the 
internees. Private Davies’s reaction to Johnny’s provocation 
foreshadows his rash and violent actions later on in the novel. 
Furthermore, Johnny's refusal to discuss Stan indicates a change in 
his personality, as he usually prioritizes being a loyal friend, 
especially to Stan. 
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Yamada’s reaction to Ibaraki’s accusations shows his true colors: he 
is an angry, violent, disloyal person. When Yamada threatens 
Ibaraki, he demonstrates the fact that he does not respect Ibaraki 
and would have no problem throwing him under the bus in order to 
maintain his position of power. 
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Suddenly, as Dr. Ibaraki and Mr. Yamada stare at each other, a 
siren sounds outside. Ibaraki takes his chance to run from the 
hut. He arrives at Johnny’s hut, where no one has seen him. 
Ibaraki and Johnny's friends conclude that Johnny is trying to 
escape, and that’s why the siren sounds. They are interrupted 
by two loud cracks in the air: gunshots. Upon hearing the 
gunshots, Dr. Ibaraki runs outside, barely able to see because of 
the dust storm. Someone calls for a doctor and Ibaraki goes 
towards the scene of the commotion. There, he finds Officer 

cCubbin standing over the body of Stanley Suzuki. Private 
Davies shot him. 


Two days after Stan’s death, Dr. Ibaraki visits Johnny Chang in 
detention—Johnny is serving a sentence for trying to escape. 
The officers found him the day before, four miles from the 
camp. Ibaraki notices how weak he looks, having cut his hands 
and feet on the barbed wire. Ibaraki tells him that all the guards 
were on alert for an escape because of the dust storm. He also 
tries to tell Johnny about Stan’s death, but Johnny already 
knows. The men wonder why Stan was standing so near the 
fence. Ibaraki tells Johnny about the memorial service that he is 
planning. In his grief, Johnny expresses that he should have 
been the one who died. 


A couple of days later, the dust storm had cleared up. The 
memorial ceremony occurs in the garden next to the altar, 
which Dr. Ibaraki and Stan’s other friends cleared up. Over 30 
people, including Officer McCubbin, attend the service, where 
they unveil a handcrafted plaque in honor of Stan, who was only 
22 when he died. Ibaraki makes a speech, first in English, and 
then in Japanese. He speaks of his relationship with Stan, Stan’s 
pure heart, and Stan’s love for his family. After the speech, 
baraki and the other attendees place offerings near the plaque 
and release dirt onto it. At the end of the ceremony, all the men 
bow out of respect for Stan. 


As life returns to normal after Stan’s death, Dr. Ibaraki goes 
about his routines. Yamada largely leaves Ibaraki alone and 
does not roster him for the more unpleasant chores, perhaps 
afraid that Ibaraki will report Yamada’s violence towards Stan. 
Though Ibaraki does not report Yamada, he tells Officer 
cCubbin that Yamada and Mori are bad people—an 
uncharacteristic choice for him. After 12 days of detention, the 
officers release Johnny Chang. Anxious about his upcoming 
court case over his escape attempt, Johnny is more subdued 
than usual. Ibaraki also suspects that Johnny suffered from the 

nowledge that his actions indirectly caused Stan’s death, since 
he set off the siren while escaping. 
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Johnny's decision to escape reflects his rebellious streak within the 
camp. When Private Davies shoots Stan by accident, he reveals his 
violent and impulsive nature. Furthermore, as Davies had not 
bothered to make sure that the person he saw was Johnny (or even 
was trying to escape), it is clear that Davies does not value the lives 
of the internees. 
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Johnny's appearance in the detention is a far cry from the strong, 
confident man that Ibaraki met in Broome. The cuts on his hands 
are a physical manifestation of the power that the internment camp 
has over the bodies of the internees. Johnny’s guilt over Stan's death 
highlights his deep care for Stan. 
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The fact that Ibaraki organized the memorial service for Stan is a 
testament to the strength of their friendship and to Ibaraki’s growth 
as a friend, caretaker, and person. Officer McCubbin’s attendance at 
the service represents the solidarity that exists between himself and 
the internees. The collective actions at the ceremony of placing 
offerings, releasing dirt, and bowing highlights the power of 
community to come together and honor one of their own. 


Yamada's treatment of Ibaraki after Stan’s death signals a shift in 
power in their relationship—whereas before his death Yamada held 
more power, now Ibaraki poses a threat to Yamada. Ibaraki’s choice 
to tell McCubbin his feelings about Ibaraki and Mori indicates his 
personal growth in becoming more confident and open with his 
feelings. 
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On Dr. Ibaraki’s day off from the infirmary, he visits the gardens 
that now house Stan’s plaque. The old gardener suggests that 
the plaque deserves a nicer spot and that there ought to be a 
pond in the gardens. At the gardener’s direction, Ibaraki begins 
digging a pond with a makeshift shovel. Later that day, having 
mentioned his new project to a friend, Johnny Chang and a few 
more men come to help Ibaraki dig the pond. With their 
teamwork, the group finishes most of the pond in an afternoon. 


Two weeks later, the court of inquiry into Stanley Suzuki's 
death takes place. Johnny Chang and Dr. Ibaraki wait together 
to be questioned. Private Davies enters the room, looking like a 
different, exhausted man. The court calls Johnny in for 
questioning, and Davies sits in the waiting room. Ibaraki 
realizes that Davies is full of regret. Ibaraki is one of the last 
men that the court calls, and as he waits, he wonders why Stan 
was staring at the sky. 


After hours of waiting, the guard calls Dr. Ibaraki’s name. The 
interviewer asks Ibaraki to identify himself and describe the 
night of the shooting. They then question him about Stan’s 
suicide attempt, pressing Ibaraki on why he did not report the 
bullying to camp officials. The interviewers then ask Ibaraki if 
Stan ever spoke about escaping, and even if Stan wanted to die 
the night he was shot. When they suggest that Ibaraki should 
have known Stan's feelings as his friend, Ibaraki bursts into 
tears. They end the session, and Johnny takes Ibaraki outside. 
There, Ibaraki breaks down, saying that he could have helped 
Stan and many other people more than he did. Johnny comforts 
him. 


After the inquiry, the court finds that Stanley Suzuki had been 
attempting to escape, but that Private Davies was guilty of 
negligence, having not issued the proper warning to him before 
shooting. The officials only lightly punish Davies, suspending 
him without pay indefinitely. After two more days of his 
sentence, Johnny gets out of detention. 


The next Monday morning, Major Locke declares that he will 
make an announcement later that day. The camp is abuzz with 
rumors of a prisoner exchange and thus the possibility for 
release, and all the men discuss what they miss most about 
home. At the end of the day, Locke announces that there will 
indeed be a prisoner exchange. He reads out the names of the 
men selected. These men include Mayor Mori and Mr. Yamada. 
Though Dr. Ibaraki has mixed feelings about the idea of 
returning to Japan, he is upset that Mori and Yamada may be 
able to. Just as Dr. Ibaraki is getting used to the idea of camp 
without Yamada or Mori, Major Locke calls his name. His 
friends congratulate him, but Ibaraki feels that he does not 
deserve it. 
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Much like Stan’s memorial, the collective effort that the internees 
put into digging a pond for the garden highlights the power of 
collective action to improve one’s circumstances. In this act, 
Ibaraki’s fellow internees show solidarity not only for Stan but also 
for Ibaraki himself, united in the mission to pay their respects to 
Stan. 


Private Davies’s haggard appearance at the hearing shows his 
remorse over Stan’s death. This remorse highlights the fact that 
violence (especially race-based violence) benefits nobody in the 
novel—even its perpetrators suffer. 
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When the interviewers ask Ibaraki why he did not do more to 
prevent Stan’s suicide attempt, they are clearly trying to find a way 
to absolve the internment camp of responsibility for Stan’s death. 
Ibaraki’s intense reaction to this line of questioning demonstrates 
the care that he had for Stan and, furthermore, his deep desire to 
care for people in general. His public display of emotion shows a 
growth in Ibaraki—he is no longer afraid to show his feelings for the 
sake of honor. 
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The light punishment inflicted on Private Davies exposes the 
imbalance of power present in the Australian social landscape. 
Though he killed a man, he does not receive a punishment more 
severe than suspension from his job. 
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The prisoner exchange that takes place at this point in the novel 
indicates progress in the war. Ibaraki’s release, along with that of 
Mori and Yamada, shows the level of respect that he as a doctor 
holds within his social landscape. His mixed feelings about returning 
to Japan underscores the fact that, though the internment camp is 
unjust and dehumanizing, he has built stronger relationships in the 
camp than he has back in Japan. 
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In the time after Major Locke’s announcement, tensions run 
high at the camp. Many men become very depressed at their 
inability to return to Japan. On the other hand, Johnny and his 
friends are glad to have not been chosen, wanting to stay in 
their native Australia. They decide to apply to transfer to a 
camp with more Australians. Dr. Ibaraki continues to wrestle 
with his mixed feelings about returning to Japan. 


The day before he leaves, Dr. Ibaraki pays a final visit to the 
infirmary. He visits Harada, who tells Ibaraki that he is like a 
brother to him. Ibaraki says that the two will stay in touch, but 
Harada insists that he will die in the camp, never able to see 
Minnie again. Ibaraki thinks of Kayoko and the uncertainty of 
their relationship. 


On the day of the voyage, the men gather to say their 
goodbyes. Dr. Ibaraki carries not only his luggage but also gifts 
from his friends in the camps and letters that people asked 
Ibaraki to deliver in Japan. Mayor Mori gives a short speech, 
much to Ibaraki’s disdain. Still, Ibaraki is relieved that Mori and 
Yamada will no longer be able to harm people in the camp. After 
the speech, Dr. Ibaraki sees Johnny. The two have a heartfelt 
goodbye, with Johnny telling Ibaraki that he really deserves to 
go home. Ibaraki says goodbye to his other friends and 
momentarily wishes to stay. The men walk to the entrance of 
the camp, where Officer McCubbin tells Ibaraki that he is a 
good man. The men board the truck to leave, and Ibaraki 
watches the camp shrink away. 
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Johnny and his friends’ decision to apply to transfer to a camp with 
more Australians shows the importance of solidarity in surviving 
unjust conditions. Unlike Ibaraki, Johnny and his Australian-born 
friends do not have nationalist connections to Japan. This fact 
further emphasizes the complex dynamics of nationality and race in 
the internment camp. 
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Throughout the novel, Harada and Minnie present a healthy 
example to Ibaraki of a devoted relationship. Furthermore, Ibaraki’s 
friendship with Harada has provided Ibaraki with a constant 
throughout the monumental change of his life in Broome. 
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Ibaraki and Johnny’s final goodbye calls into attention the extreme 
growth in their relationship. Though at first Ibaraki saw Johnny as a 
troublemaker and Johnny saw him as a coward, the two men 
developed a mutual love and respect as allies in the camp. 
Furthermore, McCubbin’s compliment to Ibaraki addresses Ibaraki’s 
insecurity’s about not being a good person. 


CHAPTER 17: SS CITY OF CANTERBURY AND KAMAKURA MARU, 1942 


After taking the train from Barmera to Melbourne, Dr. Ibaraki 
and his fellow exchangees board the ship at Port Melbourne. 
Walking between the train and the ship, Ibaraki once again 
feels like an outsider in the Australian setting, hearing violent 
remarks and remembering the encounter with the racist 
woman on the platform when he first traveled to Loveday. 
Along with the men, many women and children board the ship. 
Ibaraki is relieved to hear women’s voices and see children. 


The days on the ship pass peacefully. Dr. Ibaraki socializes with 
many of the people in his cabin, rarely interacting with Mori and 
Yamada. One night, Ibaraki and some friends discuss Japanese 
soldiers who died in a suicide mission. One of his friends argues 
that it is the greatest sacrifice. Ibaraki, however, internally 
disagrees: he knows that those soldiers are at peace with 
themselves, rather than living with the suffering like himself. 
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[baraki’s memories of the woman on the train show the trauma that 
racism can inflict. His feeling of isolation in the Australian setting 
highlights the racism embedded in Australia in the 1940s. Ibaraki's 
relief to see women and children signals his joy at returning to 
normalcy. 


[baraki’s disagreement with the principle that dying in a suicide 
mission for your country is the greatest sacrifice offers an 
alternative to the nationalist view that characters have perpetuated 
throughout the novel. Ibaraki, having experienced much trauma and 
personal growth in the past four years, is now able to hold a 
different view than many of his countrymen. 
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One day on the ship, Dr. Ibaraki recalls a memory. In the days 
leading up to his failed dissection at the lab, Ibaraki innocently 
reads one of the files in Shimada’s office, a detailed account of 
the effectiveness of one of the labs developing bioweapons. A 
few days later, after Dr. Ibaraki’s termination, he sneaks into 
the storage room of the lab. There, he finds the corpse of the 
boy he had been unable to operate on. He steals the tag from 
around his neck: the tag that Sister Bernice found in the book 
he lent her. 


After many weeks of their voyage, Dr. Ibaraki and his fellow 
former internees switch ships in the neutral African nation of 
Lourenco Marques. They board the Kamakura Maru and begin 
their long journey back to Japan, stopping in Hong Kong on the 
way to raise the Japanese flag. On the final day of the voyage, 
Ibaraki stands on the deck looking out at the sea. A friend from 
the ship joins him, and they talk about what it will be like to 
return home. His friend comforts Ibaraki, saying that Kayoko 
will be glad to see him. As Ibaraki continues to look out onto the 
sea, he reflects how quickly things can change. He resolves to 
grow into anew person and never look back. 


CHAPTER 18: TOKYO, 1942 


When the ship lands, Dr. Ibaraki returns to his family home in 
Tokyo. The neighborhood is dirtier than he remembers. Upon 
seeing his mother, Ibaraki is hit with the realization of how 
deeply Nobuhiro’s death has affected her. Over time, Ibaraki 
readjusts to his neighborhood. Many months later, after Ibaraki 
has secured a job at a hospital, he contacts Kayoko. They 
arrange to meet for coffee. 


At the coffee shop, seeing each other for the first time in almost 
five years, Dr. Ibaraki and Kayoko catch up. He notices a change 
in her, having aged and been affected by the stress of the war. 
She expresses how glad she is that he is still alive. However, 
when Ibaraki asks her to return to live with him, she tells him 
no. Although she wants to, she still needs more time to heal. 
Ibaraki begins to tell her the truth about the laboratory, but 
she interrupts him, saying she understands that he had 
commitments. Ibaraki vows to wait for her. 


While he waits for Kayoko, Dr. Ibaraki quickly rises in the ranks 
at the hospital. Like his father, he becomes a surgeon. During 
that time, Ibaraki also receives word that Harada has died. He 
grieves intensely. Also during that time, the United States 
frequently attacks Tokyo via air raid; Ibaraki and his mother 
must often take shelter beneath the kitchen bench. The 
hospital becomes crowded, full of victims of these air raids. 
baraki fights off memories of the bodies he worked with in the 
lab. 
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This scene sheds light on the meaning of his reaction when Sister 
Bernice found the tag in his book. When Ibaraki stole the tag, he 
symbolically rebelled against the work of the laboratory. 
Furthermore, this act, as it was out of character at the time, 
highlights how deeply the trauma of working in the lab affected him. 
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The final phase of the sea voyage is the ideal time for Ibaraki to 
reflect. In approaching Japan and thinking about all that waits for 
him, he symbolically finalizes the new man that he has become. The 
fact that his new friend comforts him about Kayoko exemplifies 
[baraki’s newfound ability to open up to the people in his life. 
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The time that Ibaraki takes to care for his family and readjust to his 
community highlights the care that he puts into building his new 
life. As he returns to medicine, he will have a newfound and growing 
ability as a doctor to provide his patients with not only medical care, 
but also personal care. 
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The change in Kayoko that Ibaraki notices highlights the difficulty of 
war for all involved. Though Ibaraki tries to tell her the truth about 
the past, Kayoko stopping him indicates that she forgives him no 
matter the circumstances. His promise to wait for her stands in 
contrast to their separation earlier in the novel, when Ibaraki was 
not willing to wait for Kayoko to process her grief. 
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Though Ibaraki previously focused on a research career, his 
experiences throughout the novel have encouraged him to return to 
personal medical care. The chaotic and dangerous landscape of 
Tokyo at the time, which brings back memories of Ibaraki’s time 
working in the laboratory, shows how deeply trauma can affect a 
person. 
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One night, when Dr. Ibaraki returns home from the hospital, he 
finds his mother waiting for him. She tells him that Kayoko’s 
aunt came to see her with terrible news. Before she is able to 
speak it out loud, Ibaraki knows Kayoko has died. 


CHAPTER 19: TOKYO, 1989 


One day, 47 years later, Dr. Ibaraki wakes up and begins a 
typical day. Though he is retired, he still makes an effort to have 
an active life. Ibaraki runs into a neighbor, Mrs. Ono, in the 
hallway. They greet each other. Upon seeing the newspaper, 
which includes a story of bones found underground, Mrs. Ono 
expresses that it is ashame. Ibaraki, knowing the true reason 
for the bones, avoids the subject. Mrs. Ono advises him to get 
out more, which Ibaraki dismisses because he has a very active 
social life and close relationships with his family. 


After Dr. Ibaraki’s conversation with Mrs. Ono, he reads the 
article about the bones discovered beneath the National 
Institute of Health building. Though there will not be an 
investigation, many historians believe that the bones are 
connected to Unit 731—Ibaraki’s former unit. Ibaraki feels 
overwhelmed with guilt. Over the years, he has been able to let 
the memories fade, but the article brings them back. 


Dr. Ibaraki reaches into his desk and takes out a letter from 
Sister Bernice, which she wrote in 1942 but which Ibaraki did 
not receive until 1948. At the time, still grieving Kayoko’s 
death, he didn’t write back and decided to leave it in the past. In 
this moment, he rereads the letter. In the letter, Sister Bernice 
apologizes for her behavior that night at the hospital, when she 
questioned him. She also expresses that she loved getting to 
now him a little bit and only wished to know him better and 
close the distance between them. Upon rereading the letter, 
baraki finally understands that his silence was harmful. 
Despite his knowledge that his and his family’s reputation will 
suffer, he begins to write a letter to the newspaper about the 
truth of Unit 731. 
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Kayoko’s death in an air raid highlights the brutality of war. After all 
that Ibaraki has been through, Kayoko dies in a random violent 
attack. 
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In this time jump forward, the reader sees how Ibaraki’s life turns 
out. Despite the tragedies early in his life, he has managed to 
become a successful doctor and active community member. The 
fact that the bones from Ibaraki’s labs are in the news highlights the 
historical weight of Ibaraki’s past and work in the lab. 
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The fact that the article brings back buried memories demonstrates 
the fact that, though Ibaraki has managed to build a full life, his time 
in the laboratory was a deeply traumatic event that has stayed with 
him for his whole life. 
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Though Dr. Ibaraki and Sister Bernice have not spoken since the 
1940s, it is clear that his relationship with her is one of the most 
impactful in his life. Her final letter to him confirms the fact that 
Ibaraki’s distance and silence is what caused the dissolution of their 
relationship. Though Ibaraki previously found honor in silence, he 
now sees that speaking out is the right thing to do. His decision to 
publicly tell the truth about his work with the laboratory shows the 
impact that Sister Bernice had on him as a certain kind of role 
model and as a friend, and furthermore highlights the extent of 
Ibaraki’s personal growth throughout the novel. 
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